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THE COUNCIL have the pleasure to announce that Field-Marshal His Royal High- 
ness THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G., has kindly consented to preside at the Triennial 
Festival Dinner, which will be held at the Hétel Métropole, on May 19th next. 

The debt, on December 31st, 1893, amounted to £11,392, and there are now no 
investments available to meet this heavy liability, a series of unfavourable years having 
exhausted the savings of more prosperous times. 


The Council feel that the Festival is a fitting occasion for making a final appeal 
before taking the disastrous step of closing some of the wards of the Hospital, and they 
therefore earnestly plead for such support as will relieve them of this heavy liability 
and enable them to maintain the Hospital in full working order. 


The utility of the Hospital may be judged by the fact that last year 2,503 In- and 
23,001 Out-patients were treated, making a grand total for the year of 25,504. An 
important feature is that of this number 11,230 were casualties, the greater part arising 
from the crowded streets and extraordinary vehicular traffic in the neighbourhood of 
the Hospital. On the day of His Royal Highness The Duke of York’s wedding, and 
the two subsequent days, no less than 198 casualties were treated. 


Donations and Annual Subscriptions will be gratefully received by Messrs. 
DRUMMOND, 49, Charing Cross ; Messrs. COUTTS & Co., 59, Strand ; Messrs. HOARE, 
37, Fleet Street; and MARTIN’S BANK, LTD., 68, Lombard Street; SiR CHARLES 
R. D. M’GRIGOR, Bart., & Co., 25, Charles Street, St. James’; or the Secretary at the 
Hospital. ARTHUR E. READE, 
April, 1894. Secretary. 
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The miniature General Election produced by the 
withdrawal of Mr. Gladstone, the consequent pro- 
motions, and some accidental vacancies, left things. 
very much as they were—the Unionists hoped to gain at least one 
seat ; but in this they were disappointed. It is becoming clear 
that constituencies appreciate the appointment of their Member 
to any office, and hesitate to stand in his way by refusing the 
requisite re-election. When, however, the honour consists of a 
peerage to a Radical Member who has presumably talked the 
current claptrap against the House of Lords, the electors seem 
inclined to resent his want of austerity by reducing the succeeding 
Radical’s majority. The bye-elections at Hawick, Leith, and 
Wisbech were due to the promotion of Mr. Shaw, Mr. Munro 
Ferguson, and Mr. A. G. Brand respectively—Mr. Shaw having suc- 
ceeded Mr. Asher as Solicitor-General for Scotland, Mr. Ferguson 
having become a Junior Lord of the Treasury, and Mr. Brand having 
received a Court appointment. At Hawick the sitting Member 
kept his seat by an increased majority of 300. Mr. Brand increased 
his majority by fourteen, and though Mr. Munro Ferguson’s active 
opponent, Mr. W. A. Bell, improved his position, the Junior Lord 


of the Treasury triumphed by 1,100 votes. In Montgomery, where 
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Mr. Stuart Rendel had forsaken his constituents for a seat in the 
Hereditary Chamber, the Government received a severe shaking. 
the majority being reduced from 815 to 235. Contests also 
oceurred in Berwickshire (where Mr. Marjoribank’s seat had 
become vacant, owing to his succession to his father’s peerage), 
Mid-Lanark (where Mr. Philipps had retired), and Romford, owing 
to the sad death of Mr. Theobald, the late Conservative Member. 
In every case the representation remained unchanged, the Con- 
servative majority at Romford was reduced, on a greatly increased 
poll, from 1,182 to 683; in Berwickshire, Mr. H. J. Tennant, the 
Gladstonian candidate, did better than was expected—probably 
owing to the active intervention of Mr. Asquith—as the majority 
was only reduced some 200 by a first-rate Unionist candidate, Mr. 
C. B. Balfour. In Mid-Lanark the interest was increased by the 
nomination of a Labour candidate, Mr. Smellie, who polled 1,221 
votes, Mr. Caldwell (Gladstonian) receiving 3,965, and Colonel 
Harrington Stuart (Conservative) 3,635. At the bye-election of 
1888 the polling was as follows: Mr. Keir Hardie (Labour), 617; 
Mr. J. W. Philipps (Gladstonian), 3,847 ; and Mr. W. R. Bousfield 
(Conservative), 2,917; in other words the Conservative poll has 
increased 718, to a Gladstonian increment of 118 during the same 
period. At the General Election of 1892, in the absence of a Labour 


candidate, Mr. Philipps polled 4,611, to Colonel Harrington Stuart's 
3,489—majority 1,122. 


An analysis of the figures shows that at the General 
“lection of 1892 these seven constituencies con- 
tained 29,572 Gladstonian voters, and 25,939 Unionists, whereas 
in 1894 the Gladstonian vote has increased to 30,406, and the 
Unionists number 28,055, the augmentation being 2,116-834 in 
favour of the latter. No doubt a skilful political meteorologist 
such as Mr. Gladstone or the editor of The Westminster Gazette, 
if they happened to be Unionists, could build an overwhelming 
majority for their Party on these figures, but we are constrained to 
confess that we should prefer to have won a couple of seats. The 
luck which attended the Home Rulers when in opposition—and bye- 
elections occurred exactly when and where they were wanted—seems 
to accompany them in office: conspicuously few shaky Ministerial 
seats have been open to Unionist attack. One aspect of the case, 
however, is entirely satisfactory, we hear no more of that magic 
formula “ as in 1885,” which became rather wearisome during Lord 
Salisbury’s tenure of office. The fact is that their entanglement 
with Home Rule has destroyed all prospect of a big Gladstonian 
majority, and the Party is nowadays delighted if it can manage to 
keep its nose in front of the enemy—“as in 1892,” being the 


THE MORAL. 
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present modest request. In 1885, these same seven constituen- 
cies—allowance being made for Hawick, where Sir G. Trevelyan 
was returned unopposed—polled 29,734 Liberals, and 19,080 Con- 
servatives, or a Liberal majority of nearly 10,000 as against a 
Home Rule majority in 1894 of 2,500. This can hardly be a 
cheering record to those who regard themselves as ranged with 
the “masses” against the “classes”: the former appear to be 
suffering from an alarming decline of strength relatively to the 
aulversary. 


“ Political Centrifugalism, as far as it tells in 
gine secigart a favour of the Gladstonian Party,” which appears 

to be the guiding principle of the present Ad- 
ministration, is growing apace. During the past month it has 
taken the following notabie developments. The Government, 
through Sir George Trevelyan, have let it be known that they 
are in favour of the principle of Scotch Home Rule. Next they 
have been straining every effort to force the House of Commons 
to consent to the adoption, not of “ National Grand Committees 
all round,” but of “National Grand Committees, where it will 
pay a Gladstonian Government to adopt them.” Lastly, they 
have introduced a Parliamentary Reform Bill, which deliberately 
avoids reforming those electoral anomalies and injustices which 
are unfair to England, and places her at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with the other portions of the United Kingdom. That is, 
the Government palter with the iinutiz of registration, and leave 
Ireland twenty-five Members and Wales five Members more than 
their fair share, i.e., than the proportion of representation allowed, 
to what “one of their poets” (Mr. T. D. Sullivan) has called 
“Selfish Little England.” 


To “ Particularism all round” we have plenty of 
objections to offer, from the points of view of 
patriotisin and of convenience, but at any rate it 
is a fair and intelligible principle. “ Particularism for Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales, and government by a bare Celtic majority 
for England,” is, however, a mere infamy, and one which we do 
not believe that England will stand for a moment. John Bull is 
politically hard of hearing, and has not yet caught the fact that 
“No English need apply” has become the general order of the 
present Government. When, however, he awakens to the fact, we 
do not doubt that he will “do the needful,” to use the expressive 
if hideous phrase of our young commercial barbarians. National 
Grand Committees, plus the maintenance of the intolerable over- 
representation of Ireland, is a little too much even for the poor 
long-suffering, “ predominant ” partner. 


No ENGLISH 
NEED APPLY. 


19* 
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The Cabinet have been prodigally displaying their 
PACKING THE big measures during the last month at the rate of 
two and three a week. No one supposes for a 
moment that any serious effort will be made to turn even a tithe 
of them into statutes. The bulk of them are mere election placards 
to plaster the hoardings with; they need not concern us, though, 
no doubt, they will loom great in provincial oratory as the victims 
of Unionist obstruction. The one Bill with a possible career in the 
House of Commons is the Registration Bill introduced by Mr. 
Morley on April 13th. Its chief provisions are (1) the reduction of 
the period of residence to three months ; (2) revision of the register 
twice a year; (3) abolition of the disqualification for non-payment 
of rates; (4) all elections to be held on the second or third 
Saturday after the proclamation ; (5) abolition of plural voting by 
restricting every elector to the exercise of only one vote at a 
General Election, leaving him the option of selecting his consti- 
tuency, but compelling him to tell the presiding ofticer, if asked, 
whether he has voted before. If this Bill passed in its present 
shape it would disfranchise about half a million ownership voters, 
most of whom are surmised to be Unionists, and enfranchise six or 
seven hundred thousand occupiers who are reckoned as Glad- 
stonians ; at the same time it makes no reduction in the repre- 
sentation of Wales or Ireland, who return thirty more Members 
than their population entitles them to. It is curious that Mr. 
Morley, whose soul seems to have been stirred by various electoral 
anomalies, should be able to tolerate this, the most glaring of all 
—for instance, 17,000 Englishmen living in Romford return one 
Member, while the same number of Irish electors in Galway, 
Kilkenny, Newry, Waterford, Kerry, and Cork county are repre- 
sented by six members! He excused himself for not giving effect 
to “one vote, one value” on the ground that it would involve 
general redistribution, which is a very big subject and quite beyond 
the scope of a modest Registration Bill. 


: Mr. Henry F. Bernard, writing to The Times, in 

ONk VorE ONE their issue of April 13th, with reference to the 

Registration Bill, draws attention to some of the 

glaring anomalies which make “One Vote one Value” more 

urgently required than “One Man one Vote.” Mr. Bernard says 

that he has ascertained from the Registrar Generals for each 

country what the estimated population this year is. His figures 
are as follows :— 

England ii a sii ead sie ss 28,501,517 


Ireland be — = ios iat eis 4,596,874 
Seotland — sash - ia ets bag 4,124,691 
Wales nas ass i _ “ae ie 1,559,246 


Total population... oa me 28,782,328 
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Excluding nine University Members the number of representa- 


tives in the House of Commons is __ ... = ie a 661 
This on population gives one Membe-: foreach —... : 58,672 
But as a matter of fact each Trish Member at present only repre- 

sents an average of a ‘ na a hae .. 45,513 
Whereas each English Member represe: ante al wen 61,959 
This is grossly unfair to England, which has at pr waoenh only 460 

Members, byt should have wre eA end rae axe 486 
Wales should have instead of 30 only ss = er ee 27 
Scotland has just its proper nu:nber, i.e... 70 
While Ireland, instead of having 101 as at pres sent, is really only 

entitled to... oe 78 


In other words, if as the necessary ‘el * . — Man one 
Vote” we make each vote as nearly as possible of equal 
influence and value, we shall have to give England more 


Members by ae ae we a es is sa 26 
Ireland must lose ... ey a bn nbs mee ae a 23 
Wales must lose... = : 


And London, with a larger population than Ireland, ‘must hav e its 
representation increased by 


These figures are important, but there is a better 

a oe rR way in which to put the Unionist case. The 
Gladstonians meet our demand for carrying out. 

the principle of “ one vote one value” by declaring that it would 
be impossible to find time for the necessary redistribution. Let 
us then meet them by saying that we will not ask for redistribu- 
tion in England or Scotland, but only in Ireland and Wales. Let. 
us, that is, accept the number of Members already possessed by 
England, and give the other parts of the United Kingdom a pro- 
portionate number of Members. If we do this we need only take 
away the extra Members possessed by Ireland and Wales, reduc- 
ing the total number of Members of the House thereby, and need 
not redistribute in Ireland. England has at present 460 Members. 
If the other parts of the United Kingdom are to have the 
same Members in the same proportion, then (leaving out fractions} 
Scotland will remain as she is, but Ireland will have 78 Meinbers 
instead of 103, and Wales 25 Members instead of 30. That is, 25 
Members will have to be taken away from Ireland and 5 away 
from Wales. Here, then, is a very much smaller demand than one 
for a general redistribution. Logically it is one which this Govern- 
ment cannot possibly refuse on the ground that it is “too big a 
job.” And for this reason: They last year proposed to do all that 
was necessary in a schedule to the Home Rule Bill, and a schedule 
which they thought so much a matter of course that they did not 
allow it to be discussed, but passed it without debate. The second 
schedule of the Home Rule Bill reduced the Irish representation 
in the House of Commons by 23. But if that can be done in the 
scheduie of the Home Rule Bill, it can be done in the schedule to 
a Registration Bill. If then we make a demand narrowed down 
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in this way, and are refused by the Government, we shall have 
it in black and white that Lord Rosebery and his colleagues mean 
to gerrymander the Constitution. In that case we can accept the 
gauge of battle with a clear conscience. We shall have tried to 
meet our opponents with fairness and moderation, and a clear and 
unmistakable issue will be before the country. 


_—— On April 19th, Mr. Morley introduced the Evicted 
HE EVICTED . 
Tenants Brut, Lenants Bill. He proposes to create a Board of 
three arbitrators, whose office is to last for three 
years. In cases of land which has not been relet, the evicted 
tenant may, within one year of the passing of the Act, petition 
the Board to reinstate him. If in the arbitrators’ opinion he has 
made out a primd-fucie case, they will issue a conditional order 
for reinstatement, which, if the landlord does not object, will 
later on be made absolute. If he does object, then the arbitra- 
tors will hear the parties and decide according to whether the 
landlord or tenant has in their opinion acted unreasonably. On 
getting back the evicted tenant will have to pay two years’ arrears 
of rent, but half this sum will be advanced by the arbitrators. 
When the land is not vacant but occupied by another tenant, the 
evicted tenant may petition as before, but if the sitting tenant 
objects, that objection is to be a bar to the petition. If he does not 
object, the arbitrators are to act as if the land were in the occupa- 
tion of the landlord, but are to pay the sitting tenant what they 
may think fit in the way of compensation. The money required 
for arrears and compensation is to be provided by a charge of 
£100,000 on the Church funds, but the arbitration and other 
official expenses are to come cut of the taxes. 


Silat We have no great objection to make to the Bill as. 
HE SITTING ; ° . 
Tenants, {ar as it relates to the land in the occupation of the 
landlord, though it is a strong measure to give 
public money to men who broke their contracts, not because they 
were too poor to keep them, but, as they boasted, in order to further 
certain political aims. Still the getting rid of the evicted tenants. 
question is a very important matter, and that may pass. The part 
of the Bill which deals with land which is occupied by a sitting 
tenant must not, however, receive even this qualified approval. It 
is, in our opinion, one of the most cruel, oppressive, and cold- 
blooded proposals ever made in Parliament. Think what it means. 
lt means that the unfortunate men who have taken derelict farms 
are to be expelled from them by Act of Parliament unless they 
will publicly go to the oftice of the arbitrators and bar the claim of 
the evicted tenant. But this, in plain language, means that the: 
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sitting tenant will have to publicly put himself against the whole 
country-side and defy them to punish him for not giving up 
his holding. If the wretched man who determines to bar the 
claim of the evicted tenant escapes being shot from behind the 
hedge as he goes to put his objection “on the file,” he will have to 
endure all the horrors of a boycott. His house will be shot into 
at night, his cows and horses houghed, his ricks burnt, his wife in- 
sulted, his children persecuted, and he himself be refused the right 
to buy or tosell. To say that the sitting tenant is given his choice 
to go or to stop by the Act is an absurdity. The Bill, as it stands, 
is a Bill for his eviction and destruction. If it passes in its present 
form it will be little short of a national disgrace. 


; Here is a curious example of the prices fetched 
— Qe TRIsH by Irish land. The Daily Express of 2nd April 
states that the other day the tenant’s interest in 
sixty acres of the lands of Paddock and Shandrum, near the village 
of Drinagh, county Cork, held under the judicial rent of £32 a 
year, was put up for sale. After a spirited competition Mr. 
Jeremiah Connolly, the Club House, was declared the purchaser 
at £750. That is, some one was willing to pay £750 for the right 
to pay £32 a year!!! 


The first impression derived from Sir William 
Harcourt’s Budget was rather one of relief. This 
was perhaps because there had been ominous talk of an additional 
twopence on the Income Tax, whereas it turned out that the 
addition was to be one penny. The estimated deficit amounted to 
£4,502,000. 
This deficit is met by :— 

Appropriation of New Sinking Fund 

Graduated Death Duties = 

Extra penny on Income Tax, less abatements 


Additional Duty of 6d. per gallon on Spirits 
Additional Duty of 6d. per barrel on Beer 


THE BUDGET. 


4,793,000 


Estimated surplus ons ea ved i ... £291,000 


Half this deficit Sir William Harcourt wipes off by appropriating 
the New Sinking Fund. The only immoral feature of this pro- 
ceeding is Sir William Harcourt’s professions to the contrary, 
which of course he violates ; it is a question of expediency, and of 
paying off one debt before another. Then £1,340,000 are obtained 
by increasing the Beer and Spirit Duties. Dilution of beer may 
be the effect of this tax, but otherwise not much harm will be done 
if it is carried. In raising the Income Tax one penny the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer takes steps to relieve some of the smaller 
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incomes. Those under £160 instead of £150, as heretofore, are to 
be exempt. An abatement of £160 is to be allowed on incomes 
between £161 and £400, and of £100 on incomes between £400 and 
£500. This represents a loss of £840,000. An abatement on the 
assessment of real estate for the Income Tax involves a further 
loss of £700,000. The actual return of the additional penny is 
therefore only £330,000 instead of £1,780,000. As these abate- 
ments are intended to be permanent, the yield of the additional 
penny Income Tax becomes but a fraction of what it has hitherto 
been, and future Chancellors of the Exchequer are deprived of a 
fruitful source of revenue in times of emergency. Nothing less 
than an addition of fivepence to the Income Tax will henceforth 
secure the amount hitherto yielded by the penny. Still we are 
not saying that either of the abatements made are objectionable : 
perhaps £200,000 might have been saved by postponing the abate- 
ment on incomes between £400 and £500 until the increased yiel« 
from the Death Duties enabled a removal of the extra penny on 
the Income Tax. Sir William Harcourt most heartily endorses the 
principle of graduation: but he has the sense to perceive that any 
attempt to graduate the Income Tax above very small incomes, 
would be a lamentable failure, and this for the reason that no 
system could be devised under which it could be carried out. 
Three-fourths of the Income Tax is tapped at the source: the 
collection is automatic. The most important feature in the 
Budget is the reform and graduation of the Death Duties, and 
their equalization upon realty and personalty. The reform of the 
Death Duties is no doubt advisable, and graduation has always 
seemed to us a perfectly defensible principle, where it means the 
taxation of wealth in proportion to its ability. 


The objectionable part of the Budget is in the pro- 
eS... seed posed “equalization” of duties upon realty (land 
MonoroLy. and tenements) and personalty. It sounds very de- 
mocratic to enact that land shall contribute equally 

with personalty, but nothing of the sort is really intended. What 
is intended is that an exaggerated fictitious value labelled “ market 
value” shall be put on land and tenements, and that the assess- 
ment shall be made on this. Sir William Harcourt talks glibly of 
“market value” as if it were some fixed standard, but where there 
are no buyers there is no market value, and the great mass of 
landed property in England is now unmarketable, and it is a 
monstrous injustice to make owners pay as if it were realized 
capital. Sir William Harcourt imagines that he assists himself by 
quoting a passage from a paper in the Statistical Society’s Journal 
which draws a distinction between “ conventional ” value (explained 
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as the value “obtained by multiplying the income of a given 
quantity ”) and actual value: but these terms are absolutely mis- 
leading. Sir William Harcourt and his ally set up another “con- 
ventional” value which they treat as “realizable” and “actual” 
when it is not so in the least. It is to be hoped that a stout re- 
sistance will be made to this sham equalization, which will only 
make it more and anore impossible for poor men or men of 
moderate means to remain landowners. It is very curious that the 
whole tendency of democratic legislation is to make landownership 
the monopoly of millionaires. They alone will be able to support 
the rates, taxes, and succession duty which are piled on landed 
property. As will be seen from the table above, the Death Duties 
are expected to bring in one million this year, but in future years 
the yield is expected to be between three and four millions. 


_ The thanks of the industrial world are due to Mr. 
Yn W. Mather, M.P. (Gladstonian), for a most inter- 
esting and fruitful experiment, conducted by the 
great’ engineering firm of which he is a principal, Mather & 
Platt, Salford. The experiment extended over a full year, and 
consisted of a reduction of working hours in his business from 
fifty-three to forty-eight per week without any lowering of wages. 
The men breakfasted before beginning their work, and overtime 
was lessened as much as possible. An exhaustive report on the 
year’s results, issued at the end of March for the benefit of those 
engaged in the trade, is most encouraging to the view, that under 
certain conditions, hours may be materially reduced without any 
corresponding reduction of wages or output, by mutual arrange- 
ment between employers and employed. During the trial-year 
the loss on the wages bill, in ratio to the turnover, was precisely 
balanced by a saving on the fixed charges—wear and tear of 
machinery, fuel, lighting, &c. Mr. Mather points out that the 
experiinent was made during a year of signal commercial depres- 
sion, and that a slightly diminished turnover—the result of lower 
prices—was accomplished by an increased output. This means 
that the hands produced more in forty-eight hours than they 
had previously effected in fifty-three, which hardly supports the 
opinion that an eight-hours day would solve the unemployed 
problem. The Amalgamated Engineers, a body of “Old Union- 
ists,” kept the peace during the trial-year by discouraging all 
agitation until its completion, and frankly recognized Mr. Mather’s 
right to recur to the old arrangement in the event of failure. 
The following passage from the report is rather awkward for the 
Ministry, which in Mr. Asquith’s words “set an example to the 
employers of the country ’ 
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**Even after a few months of its working, I felt so assured of the mutua¥ 
benefits accruing both to employers and employed from our trial, that I felt it to 
be a matter of public duty to apprise the heads of the chief Government depart- 
ments—the War Office, the Admiralty, and the Post Office—of the advantages 
that would be derived by the adoption in them of the forty-eight hours week. 
The Secretary of State for War, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Earl Spencer, and the Postmaster-General, Mr. Arnold Morley, re- 
spectively invited me to meet the chiefs of their construction departments from the 
Woolwich Arsenal works, the dockyards, and the Post Office, to give the results 
of the trial at the Salford Iron Works, and to state my reasons for advising the 
immediate adoption of the forty-eight hours week in their departments. These 
responsible chiefs of important Government departments, in which many thou- 
sands of men are employed in the mechanical trades, naturally required convine- 
ing proofs that they would be justified in adopting the forty-eight hours week on 
economic grounds, and on those grounds alone. They approached the subject at 
our interview with open minds. but with serious doubts as to the possibility of 
accepting the advice I ventured to offer, that they should at once adopt the new 
system. After the conferences only a few weeks elapsed before the Woolwich 
authorities heartily adopted the forty-eight hours week, and since then the dock- 
yard authorities have announced their determination to do the same.” 


It is apparently a private employer who “set an example” to: 
the Government. 


a As it is actually sought to use Mr. Mather’s ex- 

N BIGHT : : . : 

Hours Bus, periment in furtherance of a statutory eight-hours. 
day—in other words a Coercion Act—it may be 


as well to quote his own opinion on this subject : 


“ The ery for legislation to settle the conflict between the natural and laudable 
aspirations of working men and the fears and doubts of employers, is a danger to 
the whole field of industry. Mutual responsibility and mutual benefits can only 
be secured by mutual arrangements. A rigid law passed by members of an Tm- 
perial Legislature, whose votes are often given hap-hazard, or for party reasons, 
or for ‘a safe seat,’ can never provide a remedy for such conflicts as those which 
arise in the industrial world in connection with the complex questions of wages 
and hours of labour. There are, of course, simple questions of protecting some 
workpeople in dangerous employments or unhealthy occupations, which may 
require the State to assume the responsibility of prescribing the limit of hours per 
day during which adult men may be exposed to such conditions. But the great 
manufacturing industries of the country as a whole, if they are to become secure 
and prosperous, must be condueted by arrangements mutually planned and carried 
out by the trade unions and the employers, and any legislation which would 
promote and strengthen such arrangements would be wise and may be necessary. 
The workpeople of the great engineering and machine-making trades have a 
splendid organization. I feel sure its prudence and sagacity will be shown in 
dealing with the aspirations of its members to bring about a universal forty-eight 
hours week in such a manner as to avoid friction with the employers. We have 
now an opportunity of showing the workpeople and employers in other industries 
how beneficial changes may be made by mutual arrangement instead of by rigid 
legal enactments.” 


a hl * . ii ° rom = 4 7 ‘ e. . ] - 
— ee following extract is taken from an aby iously 
M.P. ror Sourn bond-fide letter which appeared in The Spectator 
DONEGAL. s : 
— of April 21st, signed H. B. P. 


‘In the autumn of 1892, I went on foot from Dunfanaghy to Stranorlar, rid 
Gweedore, Derrybeg, Bunbeg, Dungloe, Fineton, &c., and amidst all the terrible 
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squalor and misery with which those parts of County Donegal unfortunately 
abound, the one bright spot was the unfeigned and voluntary praise bestowed by 
the peasantry and even gombeen-men on Mr. Balfour. I happened to arrive at a 
village just as Mr. Morley’s proclamation had been posted—the paste was not even 
dry. In that same village I came across a copy of Mr. T. D. Sullivan’s Poems of 
the ‘* Dirty Little England ” series, distributed with the author’s compliments, and 
at that spot (precise particulars of which I omit for obvious reasons), I was told on 
authority I could not doubt, that Mr. A. J. Balfour was the most popular man in 
those parts, that if he would only ‘* put up” for South Donegal no one else would 
have a chance, and it was with unmistakable pride that those who thus expressed 
themselves, referred to Mr. Balfour’s having driven through that part of the 
country at night and refused the protection of a police escort.” 


Why should not Mr. Balfour allow himself to be nominated for 
South Donegal, it could do no harm, and might inaugurate a new 
era in our relations with our unfortunate neighbours ? 


The deaths of Lord Hannen and Lord Bowen have 

deprived England of two of her greatest Judges. 
Lord Hannen’s management of the Parnell Commission was beyond 
all praise ; but yet, great as was his achievement here, it was not his 
chief claim for public reverence. It is in the daily, hourly work 
of the Bench, in cases of which the public hears nothing, that a 
judge really wins his right to be regarded as a benefactor to the 
State. Lord Hannen was such a judge, and his success in pre- 
siding over the Special Commission or in acting as Arbitrator in 
Paris was but the decoration to the solid benefits which he con- 
ferred upon the public by his administration of justice in the 
Probate and Divorce Division. Lord Bowen’s memory claims as 
high honour as does Lord Hannen’s. Lord Bowen was one of the 
profoundest and subtlest lawyers who ever sat on the English 
Bench, and many of his judgments are monuments alike of legal 
learning and literary skill. As an example of his judgments we 
may cite that delivered in the Mogul Steamship Case. It would 
be impossible to find an abler or more adequate disquisition on the 
attitude of the English law in regard to acts which lie on the 
borderland between extreme competition and commercial boy- 
cotting. 


OBITUARY. 


Another death which we have to chronicle this 
month is that of Major Le Caron, the secret agent 
who divulged so many of the secrets of the Fenians. On the 
vexed question of Le Caron’s moral position we have ourselves 
no doubt. If Le Caron never acted as an agent provocateur, never, 
that is, decoyed men into criminal acts, but merely did what every 
detective does— ¢., pretended that he was a friend of criminals in 
order to bring them to justice,—then Le Caron had as good a right 
to consider himself an honest man as any plain-clothes constable 
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in the force: and who has a better? And we believe that Le 
Caron never acted as an agent provocuteur. His Irish enemies 
certainly entirely failed to prove that he had so acted, although 
they had full possession of the facts, and every possible induce- 
ment to elicit such a fact. The truth, we believe, is that Major 
Le Caron was a sincerely patriotic Englishman, and that he merely 
acted the perfectly honourable part that is acted in war by an 
otticer detailed on special intelligence work. 


We cannot quote all the good things in Lord 

Se Salisbury’s speech, of April 19th, for if we did 
we should republish it in extenso, but we must 

find room for the following condensed account of the passage 
dealing with the duties of the Primrose League. Lord Salis- 
bury, after declaring that in his opinion the country need never 
be confronted with “the disastrous and sinister arrangement upon 
which their opponents seemed to count, of the classes of educa- 


tion and of capital ranged on one side, and those of labour on 
the other,” continued :— 


‘He had no belief in such a division, for he thought both classes knew that 
the prosperity and existence of each was bound up in the prosperity and exist- 
ence of the other. It was one of the most painful features of modern polities, 
that those who desired change in this country used their power for nothing else 
but to discover new questions by which one class might be set against the other. 
All the controversies were drifting to that line, and that tendency seemed to 
show where the duty of the Primrose League lay, and where its power might be 
exercised with wonderful effect. Its mission was one of reconciliation among the 
classes separated by political mancuvres. What we needed above all in this 


country now was peace, and a close attention to the terrible social problems 
which beset us.” 


It should be noted that the facts quoted at the meeting show 
that the Primrose League is making the most astonishing strides 
in popularity. Every week there are, it is stated, an average of 
some 2,000 members enrolled. That is a good answer to the 
Gladstonian plan of treating England as the place of no account. 


; A very important measure, designed to modify 
TAAXADIAN | the Canadian tariff, has been introduced into 
the Dominion Parliament by Sir John Thomp- 

son’s Cabinet. As we on this side of the Atlantic are well aware, 
it is not every Government Bill that becomes an Act: but this 
particular proposal is hardly in the category of mere election 
placards. The reductions proposed are of special interest to this 
country, as they for the most part concern commodities forming 
the staple of our trade with Canada, the most sweeping alterations 
being in the cotton and woollen duties. The suggested reductions 
are generally from 10 to 5 per cent., and ad ralorem duties are 
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to replace the present mixed specific and ad valorem duties. 
Canada has intrenched herself, however, behind such a rampart of 
tarifts, that even if the Bill is carried in its integrity, she will be a 
very long way from realising our conception of Free Trade, while 
the interests that have learnt to lean on Protection will probably 
fight savagely against its abatement. It is, none the less, an 
enlightened move on the part of the Government, and Englishmen 
will follow the fortunes of the Bill with sympathetic interest— 
some of us still dream of a distant future when a common Custom 
House for the whole Empire is an admissible subject of discussion. 


Perhaps what has been passing in Egypt hardly 
THe EGyrttAN deserves to be called a crisis. There has been a 

change of administration which marks an advance 
in the education of the youthful Khedive. Riaz Pasha, who re- 
presented the inveterate Turk and resistance to the English rule, 
has retired, and Nubar Pasha, who represents the modern spirit 
of Western Europe, and who perceives the advantage of an 
English Protectorate, has come to power, and so we continue to 
mark time in Egypt. We have undertaken a duty there which 
we cannot relinquish. Even Boutros Pasha, who was a colleague 
of Riaz Pasha, and who belonged to an Anti-English Cabinet, is 
reported to have said that “there were not ten sane men in Egypt 
who would not be aghast if the English left the country.” It is 
imperative that the Egyptian Ministry should be friendly in spirit. 
Nubar Pasha has had his differences with Lord Cromer, but he 
recognizes the value of the British occupation. This is because he 
knows perfectly well that Egypt will enjoy a wider measure of 
freedom under the mild authority of the British than she would 
obtain under the alternatives of French or Turkish control. From 
the British point of view, there are reasons for and against our 
continued occupation of Egypt. In the event of a European war, 
we might find ourselves in a trap. On the other hand, we have 
joined Europe in the campaign of civilization throughout Africa, 
and it is possible that the Suakim-Berber route may be of supreme 
importance, and may indeed be the most advantageous one for 
trade to the regions around Victoria Nyanza. The highway of the 
Nile already exists and indicates a natural route. 


Sir Gerald Portal’s report on Uganda was pre- 
sented during the early part of the month. It is in- 
expressibly sad to reflect on the death of this able British Commis- 
sioner, who escaped the dangerous fevers of Africa only to come 
home and be poisoned by an ill-fitting drain-trap near Grosvenor 
Square. Sir Gerald Portal has come to the conclusion that we are 
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already pledged, by all that has passed between ourselves and the 
natives, to remain in Uganda. The treaties which have been 
entered into by the kings and chiefs have always been regarded as 
treaties with the British Government, and if we repudiate them 
“the trust of these people in English promises and English credit 
would be completely broken, and any future extension of British 
private enterprise or trade in these regions would be impossible.” 
The only question is as to the form of Administration. The one 
recommended is that of a Protectorate on the principle of an 
Indian State: the native king being retained as the head of the 
government. Everyone who has read Captain Lugard’s book will 
remember the superstitious veneration in which Mwanga, the 
negro king of Uganda, was held, and the contest there was between 
the French and English factions to secure his presence. Mwanga 
under the guidance of an English administrator becomes a useful 
agent for the promotion of civilization. Left to himself he reverts 
to tyranny and cruelty. The Debate in the House of Commons 
has been postponed. There will probably be some foolish talk by 
Parish Councillors. The “ Progressists” will oppose the cause of 
progress in Africa, and Mr. Labouchere may be depended on to 
vilify his countrymen and to discredit their motives. There is, 
however, sufficient patriotism and common-sense among the 
Government Party to prevent any recreant desertion from the 
splendid work we have already commenced in East Africa. 
£70,000 will, it appears, be sufficient to maintain the Protectorate. 
It is almost a pity that some of the £100,000 devoted to Bechuana- 
land cannot be diverted to this purpose. The Cape Government 
might very well be called on to relieve the Imperial Government 
of this charge. 


An interesting crisis has occurred in Newfoundland. 
The Ministry in power representing a majority of 
the Legislative Assembly has asked the Governor to grant an 
immediate dissolution. The apparent reason for this is that no 
less then seventeen supporters of the Government, which in a 
House of thirty-six members is a considerable block, are accused 
of having obtained their seats by bribery and corruption, and 
petitions have been lodged against them. It is not impossible 
therefore, that the Government majority will be gradually de- 
stroyed by the process of unseating. Two seats have been already 
rendered vacant. One of those threatened is that of the Premier 
himself—Sir William Whiteway. There is a further danger than 
that of merely losing his majority. An adverse decision on the 
petitions will disqualify the seventeen members from holding seats 
at all. Sir William Whiteway sought an escape from his dilemma 
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by obtaining a dissolution of the Chamber: but Mr. Goodridge, 
leader of the Opposition, protested against this, and consequently 
Sir Terence O’Brien, the Governor, refused to dissolve Parliament, 
whereupon the Government resigned. Mr. Goodridge was called 
upon to form a Government. He has done this, but being ina 
minority the Assembly has passed a vote of want of confidence. 
We have thus a pretty constitutional dilemma. The sacred right 
of the majority is obviously violated, and the Governor seems to 
have taken sides with the minority. This is, however, not a case 
for pedantry, and it is one which puts the value of a Governor to 
the test. The real question at stake is: Does Sir William White- 
way command a legitimate majority? The Law Courts have been 
appealed to for decision. Sir Terence O’Brien seems to have acted 


with firmness and prudence in refusing a dissolution until the 
decision is given. 


The English public have learnt with real pleasure 
the intelligence that the heir to the Russian 
throne has been betrothed to Princess Alix of 
Hesse—the granddaughter of the Queen, and the daughter of 
Princess Alice. The event is of good augury for Europe, for the 
Princess is a German, and if the Czar meant war (at any rate in 
the immediate future) he would hardly have made a German 
alliance for his son. But it is of good augury for England that 
the future Czarina should have been brought up by an English 
mother. That is a circumstance that may some day help Russia 
and England to understand each other better. Meantime, there 
is another pleasant fact about the engagement. The Princess 
and the Czarewitch have wanted to marry each other for some time, 
and their union will be a victory for love over state-craft. 


THE ROYAL 
BETROTHAL. 


The Emperor of Germany is said to have ap- 

Tue PROPOSAL proached the Czar with proposals for a general 
DisArMAMENT. disarmament. If it be true that the Czar replied 
by saying that “gigantic armies are not a cause 

but an effect,” he answered wisely and in the only possible manner. 
Russia has probably no great grievance against Germany except in 
so far as she may consider the Triple Alliance a grievance, but she 
has not the motive to preserve the status quo which Germany has. 
The whole explanation of the armed and apprehensive condition of 
Europe is that Germany, at the conclusion of her victorious war 
with France in 1871, committed the fatal blunder of annexing two 
French provinces: it matters not that a portion of the population 
were German in affinity ; the two provinces were contented French 
provinces, had been so for a hundred and fifty years, and were 
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anxious so to remain. Germany annexed them when France was 
prostrate, lonely, and defenceless. Being in possession of another 
nation’s territory and people, and aware that she has to defend her 
spoil, she had to form a league in defence of the status quo: the 
league has become burthensome, and she would gladly procure a 
disarmament based on the same principle. But France? Would 
a recuperated England consent to a disarmament based upon 
stutus quo, if the Isle of Wight had been annexed by France 
after a victorious war with England? France cannot resign all 
hope of recovering her fellow-countrymen still held in bondage ; 
and there can be no disarmament or prospect of permanent peace 
for Europe until either the provinces have been restored, or—as a 
compromise—a European league has been formed to guarantee their 
neutralization. This would be a huge task, and the prospect of 
undertaking it may seem remote ; but circumstances often develop 
unforeseen possibilities, and the moods of men, as well as of genera- 
tions, change. The German Emperor is quite capable of display- 
ing the needful nobility of impulse to bring such a project into. 
consideration. 


THE HOME RULE CAMPAIGN. 


ALL who have studied the contemporary accounts of any great 
war—those of the Peninsular Campaign, for instance—will often 
have been struck by the incorrect and premature judgments 
formed by the public on the passing course of events, and by the 
ignorant rashness of the predictions indulged in from time to time 
by casual observers and critics. It is with a political as with a 
military campaign. Those who watch its frequent vicissitudes are 
too apt to magnify insignificant incidents—to exult in a victorious 
skirmish as though it were a final triumph, and to be unduly de- 
pressed whenever a defeat is sustained or an advance is checked. 
It is difficult in the actual stages of the conflict to regard the pro- 
ceedings as a whole and to appreciate rightly during its evolution 
the probable result of a prolonged movement. It is well, therefore, 
from time to time to look backward as well as forward in the his- 
tory of a political agitation, and the object of the present paper is 
to make such a survey in regard to the Home Rule Question. 

The occasion is opportune, since the recent retirement of Mr. 
Gladstone from public life undoubtedly marks a stage, and perhaps 
a critical one, in the progress of the movement. Home Rule, as 
we now understand it, and as presented to us in the Bills of 1886 
and 1892, is the sole creation of Mr. Gladstone’s mind, and it is at 
least uncertain whether those who have succeeded him, and who 
boast that they are under his inspiration, regard this child of his 
old age with the absorbing affection of its parent, and are willing 
to make equal sacrifices on its behalf. They are not responsible 
for its introduction to the world of politics—imost of them ad- 
mitted it to the Liberal programme with unconcealed reluctance,— 
and it is uncertain how far they have satisfied themselves since 
of its necessity and urgency. For the moment, Home Rule is 
in abeyance, and the interval offers a convenient opportunity for 
reviewing the whole campaign, for considering its past history, and 
estimating its future prospects. 

Home Rule broke out with the suddenness of the Franco- 
German War in the latter part of 1885. It is not too much to say 
that, with the possible exception of Mr. Gladstone himself, there 


was not a single politician in the United Kingdom who in 1884 
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believed that it was within the range of immediate practical 
politics. The Irish Nationalists had so little idea of Mr. Gladstone's 
intentions that they used every influence they possessed to secure 
the defeat of the Liberal Party at the General Election, and Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor—then, as now, the Thersites of the Irish Party— 
denounced his present allies as “ perfidious, treacherous, and in- 
competent ”"—“ a servile, and cowardly, and unprincipled hera that 
would break every pledge and violate every principle.” No single 
English or Scottish Member supported Home Rule in his address— 
many of them emphatically repudiated all sympathy with the idea. 

The question has frequently been asked, When did Mr. Gladstone 
himself first seriously contemplate the establishment of that separ- 
ate Irish Parliament which he had declared in 1871 would make 
us ridiculous in the sight of all mankind? It is probable that no 
complete answer will ever be given until the private correspond- 
ence and papers of the end of the nineteenth century are given 
to the world: meanwhile, it can only be noted that there was no 
hint of such a violent change of policy in the address to the 
electors of Midlothian, and that none of Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues 
at that time appear to have received the slightest previous intima- 
tion of the conversion of their leader. Surely it is more respectful 
to Mr. Gladstone to assume that conviction came to him suddenly 
after the General Election, than to attribute to him a long course 
of ccncealment by which all his followers and all his friends were 
deceived on a question of national policy of the highest possible 
importance. 

One observation, which has an important bearing on the future, 
naturally suggests itself at this point. If this policy which, as 
we know, has been repudiated by every other statesmen of emi- 
nence during the last eighty years, only presented itself as practic- 
able and beneficial to Mr, Gladstone himself after he had been for 
more than half a century in public life, there must be the strongest 
and most obvious objections to it. It cannot be a self-evident 
proposition which not to receive is to be worthy of the greater 
excommunication. More than that—inasmuch as its acceptance 
involves not only the condemnation of every Liberal who held 
high office before Mr. Gladstone, but also of Mr. Gladstone in his 
prime—of Mr. Gladstone when he was twice Prime Minister and 
directed the policy of his Party,—it may well be open to question 
whether the probability that Mr. Gladstone was wrong in 1886 is 
not at least as great as that he was wrong in 1868, wrong again in 
1880, and that his error was shared by every prominent member 
of his Party, including Liberals and Radicals as staunch as Russell 
and Cobden, Bright and Mill, Forster and Fawcett. 

There is absolutely no evidence of such a change in the situation 
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between 1880, for instance, and 1886 as would justify a complete 
reversal of the policy previously pursued. The reasons given by 
Mr. Gladstone may indeed be accepted on his own authority as 
satisfactory to his own mind, but it is impossible to believe that 
they carry conviction to anybody else. The return of eighty-six 
Nationalist Members was the natural and anticipated result of the 
extension of the franchise; and although it emphasized the state of 
feeling in Ireland it did not create it. There is no reason whatever 
to suppose that if the whole Irish population had been polled in 1880, 
the expression of their opinion on the subject would have been aif- 
ferent from what it was six years later, when, for the first time, they 
had the opportunity of making it known through their represen- 
tatives in Parliament. Neither is there any weight to be attached 
to the alleged moderation of Mr. Parnell in 1886. On the contrary, 
it is certain that much more satisfactory pledges might have been 
obtained from Mr. Butt in 1874 or Mr. Shaw in 1880 if Mr. Glad- 
‘stone had then been willing to negotiate for a Home Rule measure. 
Whatever may have been the cause of the sudden change by which 
the Liberal Party was startled and divided, it is certain that it is 
not to be looked for either in a change of Irish opinion or in the 
increased moderation of Irish demands. 

The cause must have been personal to Mr. Gladstone, recognized 
as sufficient by him alone, and accepted by him on the spur of the 
moment without time for reflection and without consultation with 
others. Is it not possible, under these circumstances, that a policy 
which came upon us like a thief in the night may depart as quickly ? 
May not the flame which caught so quickly, and burned so fiercely, 
have been only after all a feu de paille? 

The zealots of the Gladstonian Party repudiate with indignation 
any such inference, and even Lord Rosebery, who is not a zealot, 
insisted in the House of Lords, as a reason for passing the Second 
Reading of the Home Rule Bill, on the hopelessness of permanent 
resistance to a principle now firmly embodied in the Liberal pro- 
gramme and finally accepted by the Liberal Party. This is indeed 
a favourite syllogism of Gladstonian orators. No reform, they say, 
has ever been adopted by the Liberal Party which has not ultimately 
been carried. Home Rule has been adopted by the Liberal Party, 
therefore the success of Home Rule is only a question of time. To 
these propositions it might be replied: First, that Home Rule 
was forced upon the Gladstonian Party, and not adopted by them 
in the sense in which, in other cases, a growing conviction has grad- 
ually asserted itself with almost universal concurrence, so that 
when the leaders have declared themselves, they have seemed only 
to be giving expression to a general and spontaneous sentiment. 
Secondly, the Separatists may be reminded that they are not now, 
20° 
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and never have been, the Liberal Party. They represent, no doubt, 
in Parliament and the country a numerical majority of Liberals, 
but the minority is so important, both in numbers and influence, 
that success can no longer be predicted for the Home Rule section 
on the ground that it always waited on the standard of the united 
forces. 

It would be indeed a dangerous thing for this country if Lord 
Rosebery’s axiom were indisputable. If it were true, we should 
have to admit that our very existence as a nation might be at the 
mercy of a sudden freak of a popular leader. We have seen that 
Party feeling is so strong a force that it will over-ride the declared 
opinions and personal convictions of the majority of Liberal poli- 
ticians. Whenever, therefore, any Liberal leader can obtain even 
temporary control of the Party machinery, he may commit the 
majority of his followers, without consulting them, and without 
reference to their individual sentiments, to any policy, however 
wild or dangerous it may have previously seemed to be, and how- 
ever sudden may have been his own conversion to it. And then, 
according to the theory of the irresistible force of Liberal pro- 
grammes, this policy must inevitably be sooner or later imposed 
upon the country. “ Necessity,” said Lord Chatham, “is the argu- 
ment of tyrants and the creed of slaves” ; and, whatever the future 
may have in store for us, the course of the campaign, thus unex- 
pectedly opened by Mr. Gladstone after the General Election of 
1885, has done nothing up to the present time to justify the 
superstitious belief professed by the new Liberals in the virtue of 
a Party ticket. 

The Campaign was opened by a determined effort to carry the 
position by a coup-de-main. This was shrewd strategy, since it was 
desirable at once to commit the bulk of the Liberal Party to the new 
enterprise, and there was also a possibility that the defenders of the 
citadel might be taken unawares. Mr. Gladstone had,with the Irish 
Members, a majority of nearly 160, and he probably thought that. 
he knew his men well enough to be able to count on their obse- 
quious acceptance of any measure to which he gave the weight of 
his vast personal popularity. If his forecast had proved correct 
the Bill might have gone to the House of Lords with all the 
authority of an overwhelming majority of the representatives of 
the people; and the hereditary legislators might once more have 
been scared into acceptance, under the threat of popular agitation, 
of a policy to which they were personally hostile. Fortunately, the 
Liberal Unionists stood in the breach and held the fort until the 
people of England could come to the rescue. Few persons probably 
know all the difficulties and dangers of the situation. Pressure, 
intimidation, and even bribery, in the shape at any rate of offered 
honours, were brought to bear. The machinery of the Caucus was: 
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set in motion and Members were openly threatened with the loss 
of their seats if they voted according to their past pledges and 
real convictions. In spite of all that could be done by the most 
zealous of whips, and the most active of wire-pullers, ninety-three 
men stood firm, and Mr. Gladstone’s majority of 156 was converted 
into a minority of 30. 

In the country, when the subsequent appeal was made to it, the 
Home Rule defeat became a rout. The old Party lines disappeared, 
or were ignored, under the pressure of a great national danger; and 
Lord Salisbury returned to office, with the support of many of his 
most strenuous opponents, avowedly to maintain the integrity of 
the Empire. 

It is to be noted that this Election was fought everywhere on 
the new issue that had just been raised. It was, and it remains, 
the only plebiscite or national vote as yet taken on the distinct and 
separate question of Home Rule. The growth of public agitation 
in favour of disintegration—so boldly claimed by Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Rosebery—is a mere delusion. The Party majority has 
fluctuated in proportion as Home Rule has seemed nearer or more 
distant. The bye Elections from 1886 to 1891 were contested on 
local questions or purely domestic politics, and on the whole were 
favourable to the Gladstonians. The General Election of 1892 
turned mainly on the Newcastle Programme, but as it recalled to 
some extent the controversy on Home Rule the results were much 
less favourable than the bye Elections. There is no good reason to 
suppose that if this danger were once more pressing, and the issue 
once more distinct, the verdict would differ greatly from that of 
1886. 

The attempt by surprise having thus been completely foiled, the 
strategy of the campaign entered upon a new phase. For some 
time attention was still concentrated upon the Irish Question. 
There were signs that the Gladstonians were inclined to abate 
somewhat of their pretensions. The preposterous Land Bill with 
its tremendous pledging of British credit was finally abandoned 
—the Home Rule Bill was declared to be dead—and advances 
were made in the direction of a compromise which should largely 
extend the scope of Irish self-government, while safeguarding 
effectually the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament and the 
interests of the minority. The conferences which took place with 
this ovject have given rise to conflicting statements on the part of 
those who shared in them. Without entering here into contro- 
versial matters, it may well be doubted whether a real smodus 
vivendi ever existed, and whether it was prudent to undertake 
negotiations which were likely to give rise to misunderstanding. 
At one time, however, both parties were sanguine of success and 
honestly desirous of reunion. The immediate advantage of an 
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arrangement to the Gladstonians was obvious, while the Liberal 
Unionists, who sincerely deplored the disruption of the Liberal 
Party—* that potent instrument of progress,” as Mr. Bright called 
it,—were ready to make almost any personal sacrifice to secure 
reunion with the friends and fellow-workers by whom they had 
stood shoulder to shoulder in many a hard fought field. But the 
difficulties in the way of agreement proved too great, and the well- 
meant efforts at compromise came to nought and have never been 
resumed, 

The next important incident was the introduction of the 
Criminal Law and Procedure Bill by the Conservative Govern- 
ment. Mr. Gladstone had always relied on the antipathy of the 
British people to any exceptional or coercive measure in Ireland 
as a counterpoise to the unpopularity of Home Rule. In his 
speeches on the Bill, and subsequently in the country, he laid great 
stress on what he described as the only two alternatives, and he 
was much disappointed when, on taking office in 1886, Lord 
Salisbury announced the intention of the Government to en- 
deavour to rule Ireland by the ordinary law. Unfortunately, it 
did not suit the policy of the Irish Separatists that Ireland 
should be contented and peaceful, and accordingly they deliber- 
ately set themselves to force the hands of the Unionists, and to 
make the Government of Ireland impossible without some addition 
to the powers of the law. 

This is not the inference of an opponent-—it is the historical 
account of what happened given by Mr. John Redmond, M.P. 

“ When,” he says, “ Mr. Gladstone was defeated in England last. 
year, and when the Tories came into power, they boasted they 
could govern Ireland by means of the ordinary law. Mr. Glad- 
stone, on the contrary, told the people of England that they had to 
choose between Coercion on the one side and Home Rule on the 
other. Home Rule was defeated at the last Election in Great 
Britain, and I say advisedly that if in the face of that defeat the 
Tories had been able to rule Ireland with the ordinary law, the 
result would have been, in England, and Scotland, to throw back 
our cause, perhaps for a generation, and to give the lie direct to 
the prophecy of Mr. Gladstone. We have been able to force the 
Government to give up the ordinary law and to fall back once 
more on coercion.” 

This avowed policy of promoting disorder so as to make coer- 
cion necessary was assisted by the Plan of Campaign started in 
1886, and then described by The Daily News as “ vitiated with dis- 
honesty.” The natural consequences followed—crime and outrage 
increased, and the Government were reluctantly compelled to 
introduce their measure for the maintenance of law and order. 
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For this the Gladstonians had been waiting, and they instantly 
seized the opportunity manufactured for them by their allies. 
Here was the alternative which they had dencunced, and at once 
the country rang with declamations against the arbitrary tyranny 
which secured the conviction of murderers and punished violence 
and crime. 

Great things were expected from this agitation, and the hopes ot 
the Gladstonian Party were raised to the utmost. It was said that 
the Government would have to appeal to the country, and that 
they would then be condemned as having broken their pledges. 
The outlook for a short time was distinctly unfavourable for the 
Unionist Party, and it is most probable that these considerations 
tended to lessen the willingness of the Gladstonian leaders to make 
concessions or to continue negotiations for reunion. 

This was one of those occasions referred to at the opening of this 
article when superficial observers were led astray and were tempted 
to mistake the fiuctuating result of partial engagements or petty 
skirmishes for the decisive indications of a final encounter. But 
the despondent phase passed away. The denunciation of coercion 
lost its novelty, and even at Gladstonian meetings the speakers 
failed to get a cheer when they simulated the fiercest indignation 
at the mild change of criminal procedure which had done wrong to: 
no honest or law-abiding man in Ireland, but had secured the 
punishment of some especially cruel and cowardly infractions of 
the sixth and eighth Commandments. 

Of the same character were two other incidents which assumed 
at the time an overweening importance—viz., the Parnell Commis- 
sion and the repudiation of Mr. Parnell by Mr. Gladstone. The 
former has had no permanent effect, and the issues raised by it 
seem now to have been unduly magnified by both sides. Even if 
Mr. Parnell had written the incriminating letter which was attributed 
to him, it is diflicult to see what bearing the fact could have had on 
the merits of Home Rule. He would have been convicted of an act 
which certainly would not have been evidence of great courage or 
of a high morality. Under fear for his own safety, he would have 
been proved to have written a letter palliating the murder of Mr. 
Burke while condemning that of Lord Frederick Cavendish, but it 
would only have been an obiter dictum, written after the event on 
which it could not have had the slightest influence. There is no 
doubt, however, that at the moment, the exposure of the Pigott 
forgeries produced some reaction in favour of Mr. Parnell person- 
ally, and temporarily injured the Unionist cause. 

The split in the Parnellite ranks, caused by the refusal of Mr. 
Gladstone to treat further with Mr. Parnell after the verdict in the 
divorce case in which the Irish leader was concerned, was a more 
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important event, since it brought to light, and impressed on the 
public mind, the true character of the men who had been dignified 
by Mr. Gladstone as national heroes. The leader who had been 
received upstanding by the whole of the Gladstonian Party in the 
House of Commons—who had been presented with the freedom of 
‘dinburgh—and had been welcomed as an honorary member of 
the National Liberal Club—was discredited, “and none so poor to 
do him reverence.” His lieutenants and followers displayed every 
variety of mean ambition and sordid jealousy while quarrelling for 
his mantle, and the public learned to their amusement, if not to 
their surprise, on the freely offered testimony of their own con- 
federates, that these high-souled patriots were “melancholy hum- 
bugs,” “drivelling idiots,” “gutter sparrows,” or “foul-mouthed 
slanderers.” 

The leaders of the conspiracy that had kept Ireland disturbed 
for so many years were unmasked and shown in their true colours. 
The great national movement was seen to be worked in their own 
interest by a clique of selfish schemers who hated each other even 
more cordially than they hated the Saxon. Whatever might be 
thought of the cause in future, there could be no two opinions 
uunong impartial men as to the persons who had placed themselves 
at the head of it. But even this exposure, damaging as it was, has 
had only a slight effect on the general fortunes of the contest. The 
Gladstonian Party have shown themselves not less ready to profit 
by Nationalist votes than they were before the scenes in Com- 
mittee Room No. 15, and political partizanship has proved a 
stronger force than personal repugnance. 

The strategy, however, was now changed once more. There was 
no longer any expectation of carrying Home Rule on its merits ; 
the only chance—as the leaders of the Party were told by a clerical 
supporter since rewarded with a benefice for his advice—was to 
sandwich it between Parish Councils and Allotments. Or, to take 
2 more military comparison, the scheme of the assailants was now 
to introduce the Newcastle Programme like the Trojan Horse into 
the citadel with Home Rule concealed inside it. 

Very little, therefore, was heard of Ireland during the last years 
of the Unionist Administration. It is true that the Irish Members 
earned their salaries by occasional assaults upon the Crimes Act, 
interspersed with denunciations of Mr. Balfour as at one time a 
brutal and bloody tyrant, and at another as an effeminate and 
ridiculous weakling. It is true also that Mr. Shaw-Lefevre went 
to Ireland to promise restoration to the Plan of Campaign tenants ; 
while Mr. Morley preached amnesty for the dynamiters confined 
in British dungeons. But all these demonstrations were partial 
and local in their character, and the real strength of the Gladstonian 
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Party was directed to win over the British democracy by lavish 
promises of domestic and social reform. 

Their tactics were successful so far, at least, as to secure for the 
Home Rule Party another lease of oftice—not, however, because 
they were a Home Rule Party, but because they had skilfully kept 
Home Rule in the background, hidden under the magnificent 
promises of the Newcastle Programme. 

It is likely enough that, having secured their object, they would 
gladly have escaped from their Irish obligations, and have devoted 
themselves to the more congenial and profitable task of fulfilling 
some at least of the expectations which they had excited among 
the British electorate. But they had to deal with Mr. Gladstone 
and with the eighty Nationalist Members. Mr. Gladstone, who 
remained in politics to solve the Irish question—to whom the new 
Radicalism was, to say the least, distasteful and uninteresting,— 
could not well undertake the championship of new causes nor brook 
delay in the prosecution of the old one to which he had devoted 
his latter days. 

The Irish Nationalists—whose treasury was already running low 
—who were competing one with another for popular favour—would 
not tolerate any postponement of the discussion which advertised 
their zeal and enabled them to parade their respective enthusiasms 
for the sacred cause. 

The Gladstonian Party had therefore no choice. They were 
compelled again to affront “the imminent deadly breach.” Strata- 
gem and secresy were no longer of avail—they must come into the 
open and fight in the light of day. It is not necessary to dwell 
on the incidents of that protracted struggle. Victory was on the 
side of the gros bataillons, and night after night the supporters 
of the Government bravely outvoted or closured the Opposition 
whom they did not attempt to answer. The House of Commons 
at last by a small majority accepted and passed a Bill the greater 
part of which it had not been permitted to discuss. 

One word may be said here as to the character of the forces 
arrayed on either side on this occasion, which perhaps will here- 
after be found to have marked the high tide of the Home Rule 
agitation. On the one hand, by the admission of Mr. Gladstone 
himself, were the representatives of most of the official experience, 
the learning, the education, and the wealth of the United King- 
dom. These were supported by the majority of the representatives 
of the great centres of population, and by the whole of the Mem- 
bers returned by the most energetic, the most loyal, and the most 
prosperous portion of the Irish people themselves. Against them, 
and counting for a majority of votes, were the delegates of the 
Irish priesthood, the nominees of the National League, the official 
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supporters of the Government, and in addition the advocates and 
representatives of all the separate sections to whose special claims 
the Government had lent a gracious ear. The dissenters of Wales. 
the supporters of Local Veto, the Progressives of the London 
County Council, and the so-called representatives of Labour, 
marched with the Home Rulers in the hone of further advantage. 
Without the pretence of enthusiasm for the immediate object of 
the war, they looked forward to the time when the assistance 
they were giving would be returned to them by their allies, and 
when the spoils of victory would be all their own. 

Under such circumstances, it is not possible to regard the 
decision of the House of Commons as anything else than the 
successful conclusion of the most gigantic log-rolling operation 
ever attempted in any Legislature. 

That it was this, and nothing else, is proved by what followed. 
The Bill was rejected by the House of Lords—by the hereditary 
chamber whose influence has been continually declining, and 
whose authority cannot stand for a moment against the settled 
will and expressed decision of the people. Yet the action of 
the Lords was received with every sign of gratification. The 
attempt to manufacture an agitation on the old lines was a ludi- 
crous and contemptible failure. The great heart of the people 
was not to be stirred even by the inflammatory eloquence of Mr. 
Schnadhorst. The universal feeling was one of relief, and the 
almost unanimous sentiment was that of the working-man who 
said, “ Thank heaven! we’ve done with Home Rule; now let’s get 
to business.” 

Two conclusions may be safely drawn from a consideration of all 
the circumstances attending the second grand assault of the Home 
Rule Party. 

First: That Home Rule will never commend itself on its own 
merits to the British people. They may possibly submit to it from 
apathy or ignorance, but ‘they will never suffer it gladly. To the 
fear, with w ‘hich they regarded it at first, has sueceeded a steady 
and insurmountable distaste for it. This is a bad sign for the Home 
Rulers. The man who at first sight of a new dish refuses to touch 
it may be brought in time to change his mind; but, if after long 
experience and patient endeavour to overcome his repugnance, he 
still loathes the taste of it; his case is hopeless, and: no cook. 
however skilful, will remove his prejudice. 

Second: That the debate in Committee in the House of Coim- 
mons has at least proved to every intelligent man that Home 
Rule as conceived by Mr. Gladstone is an impractible delusion. 
Separation is possible, and as a last expedient might be resorted 
to without fatal results to the rest of the Empire. On the other 
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hand, an extension of local government might conceivably be 
granted to Ireland without danger, and even with advantage to 
both countries: but the establishment of a second Parliament in 
the United Kingdom, based on the full recognition of the separate 
nationality of Ireland, is absolutely inconsistent with the supre- 
macy of the Imperial Parliament, is destructive of the integrity of 
the kingdom, and cannot possibly be reconciled with the interests 
and rights of the minority in Ireland. 

After the rejection of the second Home Rule Bill, the Gladstonian 
Party seem to have fully recognized the impossibility of bringing 
conviction to the mind of the predominant partner in the United 
Kingdom. They fell back, therefore, on their old tactics, and with 
the more or less reluctant and grudging assent of the Nationalist 
Members have devoted their whole attention to the items of the 
Newcastle Programme. 

How far the contented acquiescence of the majority of his 
followers in a course that must have been personally distasteful to 
him is accountable for Mr. Gladstone’s sudden retirement, it is 
of course useless to speculate. We are told by Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, who claims to be a Home Ruler of thirty years’ stand- 
ing, that the change is one of permanent importance, and is on 
the whole favourable to the prospects of Home Rule, which has 
suttered by being generally looked on as a sudden enthusiasm of 
Mr. Gladstone’s declining years. Now, however, that it is accepted 
by a younger man “as a political necessity, by conviction more 
than by sympathy,” it seems that its chances will be greatly im- 
proved, especially as Lord Rosebery has given the most formal 
pledges that man can give of fidelity to the policy of Mr. Glad- 
stone. 

It is singular to note how eager Home Rulers of thirty years’ 
standing like Mr. Harrison, and even Home Rulers like Mr. 
Morley, who have found salvation much later, are to emphasize the 
pledges of Lord Rosebery, and to assure him, and the world at 
large, that his honour is absolutely committed to the prosecution 
of a hopeless cause. To the ordinary observer it seems that these 
gentlemen “do protest too much” on Lord Rosebery’s behalf, and 
are somewhat fussily anxious about his personal honour. The 
position which they mark out for him is not an enviable one. He 
is to carry out a policy with which he has no sympathy, because he 
is convinced that if he does not do so somebody else will. Where 
the honour comes in, in such a conception of duty, it is not easy 
to see. 

We have not, however, to enquire too closely into the inter- 
pretation of the workings of Lord Rosebery’s mind which} is 
being offered to the world by those who, at any rate, have more 
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qualifications for the task than are possessed by political opponents : 
we have only to deal with the public strategy of his Government, 
and that, as has been pointed out already, is to continue to over- 
lay the cardinal issue of Home Rule by multifarious questions of 
British and national policy. If it succeeds, we shall be treading 
the old weary round of British promises, made to secure British 
votes at the Election, and put aside afterwards to secure Irish 
votes in the House of Commons. This may be what Mr. Frederic 
Harrison means when he speaks of “a wide, deliberate, and cal- 
culated strategical plan”; but to many plain persons it is likely 
to appear as only an unworthy attempt to deceive and mislead the 
people. 

Will it succeed? Is it possible that by these, or by any other 
means, the Gladstonians will secure a majority so large as to be 
able to overawe the Peers, and finally to pass Home Rule by pre- 
tending to forget it? And if not, how long will the British 
Members of the Home Rule Party consent to go on dragging after 
them the dead weight of a policy for which Lord Rosebery has 
very little sympathy, and his followers only indifference or dislike ? 

In any attempt to forecast the future there is one most impor- 
tant element in the situation which must not be overlooked. 
Granting that British Liberals are willing to make all the sacrifices 
which will be entailed upon them by a contest which all of them 
must now see may be indefinitely prolonged, will they not require 
to be satisfied that they will at least receive the warm and un- 
faltering gratitude of those in whose interests chiefly this great 
struggle has been undertaken? Surely it is only reasonable to ask 
that the majority of the Irish people should make it clear not 
only that they want Home Rule, but also that, when they get it, 
they will be contented, and will show their sense of the magnitude 
of the boon conferred. There is, however, no certainty whatever 
of any of these things. The Home Rule Bill of 1886 was after- 
wards denounced by Mr. Parnell as a trumpery measure accepted 
at the time only as an instrument wherewith to secure further 
concessions. The Bill of 1892 was received in a spirit which 
offered even less chance of finality. The financial provisions were 
universally condemned—its restrictions were stigmatized as insult- 
ing—the word “ provisional,” we were told, was written on every 
line—and this time at any rate we had full warning that if it 
passed it would only be the starting-point of further agitation. 
It has been made abundantly clear that Irish agitators will never 
rest till they have severed the last link that binds Ireland to Great 
Britain. At the same time, evidence has been accumulating which 
throws doubt on the alleged deep-seated desire of any considerable 
section of the Irish people for a separate Parliament at all. While 
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the debate on the Bill was proceeding, and its fate hung in the 
balance, not a single meeting of the least importance was held in 
Ireland in its favour. When it was rejected the multitudinous 
voice of the Irish people was nowhere raised in indignation at the 
disappointment of their hopes. The Irish loyalists, indeed, pro- 
tested against it by a demonstration more important than any held 
in the memory of this generation, but the Irish majority were as 
apathetic and as silent as if the Bill had been for the establish- 
ment of a Local Board instead of for the restoration of a National 
Parliament. 

The Irish peasant is said to be a shrewd observer, and it is possible 
that he was less anxious to commit his interest to the authors of the 
Plan of Campaign, or to the members of the “ Bantry gang,” than 
Mr. Gladstone supposed. It has been constantly said that the real 
strength of the Home Rule movement lay in the land agitation, and 
that Mr. Parnell’s success was wholly due to the skill with which he 
persuaded the tenants that the possession of the land would be given 
to them by an Irish Parliament. It may well be that when they 
saw the Bill they thought that this prospect was remote, and that 
they concluded that it would be better for them to pay moderate 
rents to the landlords rather than such taxes to the National 
Government as the financial administration of the Directors of the 
Freeman's Jowrnal and the builders of New Tipperary, might. 
make necessary. Be this as it may, one thing is certain, and that 
is that for some time past there have been absolutely no visible 
signs of interest in Home Rule on the part of the Irish people 
themselves. 

This indifference preceded the recent disclosures of the further dis- 
organization of the Irish Parliamentary Party, but these must have 
gone far to confirm and to justify it. The Parnell split was a heavy 
blow and discouragement to the Party, but its disastrous results. 
have been far surpassed by the intestine feuds and personal squab- 
bles that have since torn in pieces what is itself only a section of the 
army which Mr. Parnell formerly commanded. Anything more un- 
like the patriotism, the wisdom, and the unselfish devotion, that a 
nation has a right to expect in the leaders of a great constitutional 
struggle, has never been witnessed than the squalid controversy 
between Mr. Healy on the one hand and Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien 
on the other. No wonder that it has disgusted every Irishman of 
common honesty and common-sense. No wonder that a Chairman 
of a meeting of the National League said that they were “ humiliated 
by the conduct of their Parliamentary representatives,” or that The 
Cork Herald should confess that “the Irish cause seems to be on 
the point of collapsing.” It will not be the first time that, in a 
critical stage of Irish agitation, the self-elected leaders have shown 
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theinselves altogether unworthy of the position they have arrogated 
to themselves. 

This, then, is the situation in which Lord Rosebery finds himself 
on taking over the chief command from Mr. Gladstone. The 
trumpets have acclaimed the new Cresar—his gladiators have 
saluted him. The Legions have forgotten their old general almost 
before the echo of his valedictory speech has died away—they look 
eagerly to his successor for pay and booty. 

But the omens are not favourable. The past history of the 
Campaign affords no presage of victory, and the prospect of the 
future is already darkened by portents of evil. 

With a leader who is half hearted, and whose lieutenants are 
envious of his promotion,—with soldiers who are indifferent, and 
allies who are mutinous,—the operations are to be carried on in a 
hostile country for an ungrateful people. 

Is it wonderful that the soothsayers shake their heads, and that 
the augurs are despondent ? 

J. CHAMBERLAIN. 


THE DUTIES OF AUTHORS.* 


I propose to speak to you to-day upon a subject which, though 
I may perhaps be tempted to exaggerate its importance, possesses 
some real importance. I have undertaken to speak upon the 
duties of the class to which I belong. I make, however, no claims 
to the position of censor. I have no such claim, except, indeed, 
the claim of possessing some experience. There are two ways, I 
may observe, in which a man may acquire a sense of the import- 
ance of any moral law. One is by keeping the law and the other 
is by breaking it. In some ways, perhaps, the systematic offender 
has acquired the most valuable experience. No one can speak 
more feelingly about the evils of intemperance than the reformed 
drunkard, unless it be the drunkard who has. not reformed. The 
sober gentleman who has never exceeded can realize neither the 
force of the temptation nor the severity of the penalty. On the 
other hand, I must admit that some writers upon ethical questions 
have been men of fair moral character. I only make the statement 
by way of explaining that, in speaking of the duties of authors, I 
do not assert, even by the most indirect implication, that I per- 
sonally have either observed or disregarded the principles which 
I shall discuss). Whether I am a model for imitation or an 
example of the evils to be avoided matters nothing to this dis- 
course ; though the question to which of these classes I belong 
has a certain interest for myself. 

There is one other matter with which I can deal with very 
briefly. I have said that the subject has a certain importance. 
Upon that it is needless to dilate; for, in the first place, authors 
have been engaged for generations, and never more industriously 
than in this generation, in preaching the vast importance of 
authors to mankind. I could not hope to add anything to their 
eloquence upon a topic with which they are so familiar. We may, 
however, assume that the enormous mass of literature which is 
daily produced, whether its abundance be a matter of regret or 
exaltation, is at least a proof that a vast number of people read 
something and are, we may suppose, more or less affected by what 
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they read. It cannot be indifferent to enquire what are the duties 
of those who undertake to provide for this ever-growing demand. 

One matter has been lately discussed which may serve as a 
starting-point for what I have to say. A French author who 
came the other day to observe our manners and customs, was 
impressed by the fact that so much of our writing is anonymous. 
The public, that is, reads without knowing who are its instructors, 
and the instructors write without incurring any definite personal 
responsibility. The problem was naturally suggested whether such a 
system is not morally objectionable? Ought not a man who under- 
takes to speak as an authority let us know who he is, and there- 
fore with what authority he speaks? The question could hardly 
be answered satisfactorily without some study of the facts; and 
especially of the way in which the system has grown up. I 
can only notice one or two obvious reflections. A century ago 
we boasted—and we had reason to boast—that the English Press 
was the freest in Europe. It was already a very important factor 
in political life. But at that period the profession of letters was 
still regarded as more or less disreputable. The great author—the 
poet, divine, or historian—was indeed fully as much respected as 
he is now; but to write for money or to write in periodicals was 
held to be not quite worthy of a gentleman. Byron, for example, 
refused to take money for his poetry, and taunted others for taking 
money, until so much money was offered to him that he swallowed 
his scruples. Burns, though so much in need of money, had 
shortly before refused to write for money; and Wordsworth held 
that his high calling imposed upon him the duty of rather re- 
pelling than seeking the popularity by which money is to be won. 
We have changed all this, and the greatest modern authors are 
less apt to disavow a desire for pay than to complain that their 
pay is insufficient. Periodical writing, again—the only kind of 
writing which could make literature a source of a regular income, 
—was regarded as a kind of poor relation of the respectable or 
so-called learned professions, clerical, legal, and medical. Jeffrey, 
whose fame now rests upon his position as the editor of The 
Edinburgh Review, was for a long time anxious to conceal his 
employment as not exactly creditable. In the year 1809 the 
benchers of Lincoln’s Inn passed a resolution that no one should 
be called to the Bar who had written for money in a newspaper. 
Writers in newspapers since that time have frequently risen to the 
Bench, and have been not the least honoured of Cabinet Ministers. 
Yet the sentiment which involved a certain stigma has only dis- 
appeared in this generation. And the historical cause seems to be 
obvious. The newspaper press had gradually grown up in spite 
of authority. It had first been persecuted, and writers had escaped 
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persecution by consenting to be spies or dependents upon great 
men. Half the hack-authors aspired to subsidies from secret- 
service money, and the other half were looking for a reward when 
their patrons should have a turn in the distribution of good things. 
The Press was freer than elsewhere, for the English system of 
government gave importance to public discussion. Both Mini- 
sters and Opposition wished to influence voters through the Press. 
But the authors were in the position of dependent auxiliaries, 
prosecuted for libel if they went too far, and recompensed by 
pensions for the risks they had to run; they were despised, even 
by those who used them, as a set of mercenary guerillas, employed 
to do dirty work and insinuate charges which could not be 
made by responsible people, and ready, as was supposed, to serve 
on whichever side would pay them best. According to a well- 
known anecdote, two writers of the eighteenth century decided by 
the toss of a halfpenny which should write for Walpole and which 
should write for his adversary !Pulteney; but the choice was 
generally decided by less reputable motives. Now, so long as the 
Press meant such a class it was of courseSnatural that the trade 
should be regarded as discreditable; and should be carried on by 
men who had less care for their character than for their pockets, 
In England, where our development has been continuous and 
traditions linger long, the sentiment long survived; and the prac- 
tice which corresponded to it—the practice, that is, of anonymity— 
kas itself survived the sentiment which gave it birth. 

I do not, indeed, mean to insinuate that the practice may not 
have better reasons than that which led to its first adoption. The 
mask was formerly worn by men who were ashamed of their em- 
ployment; who had the same reasons for wearing it as a thief or 
an anarchist may have for a disguise. + It may,now be worn even 
by men who are proud of their profession, because the mask has 
a different significance. When a journalist calls himself “we” 
instead of “I” the word really represents a fact :}the fact that he 
speaks not simply as an individual but as the mouthpiece of a 
corporation, which itself claims to be the organ of a party. The 
plural covers whatever additional weight may be due to this 
representative character. To consider the value of this justifica- 
tion would take me too far. I have spoken of this historical fact 
because I think that it illustrates a more general problem. 

For, in the first place, I think that there were some elements in 
the older sentiment which deserved respect. When an author was 
as anxious to disavow the charge of writing*for money as an 
author at the present day is to claim his reward, I cannot, for my 
part, simply set him down as silly. “My songs,” said Burns, “ are 
either above price or below price, and, therefore, I will accept 
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nothing.” I respect his feelings. He may not have been quite 
logical; but he was surely right in the belief that the poet whose 
inspiration should come from his breeches-pocket would never 
write true songs or embody the very spirit of a nation. I do not 
doubt that authors ought to be paid; but I certainly agree that 
& money reward never ought to be the sole aim of their writing. 
And I confess that some utterances about copyrights in these days 
have jarred upon me, because they seem to imply that the doctrine 
is not disavowed so unequivocally as it should be by our leaders. 
I am, indeed, happy to believe, as I fully believe, that there has 
never been a time at which more good work has been done for pure 
love of the work independently, and even in defiance, of pecuniary 
considerations. But I cannot help thinking that in their desire to 
establish a right to the profits of their work, authors have con- 
descended at moments to speak as if that reward constituted 
their sole motive to work, instead of being desired—as it may 
most properly be desired—simply as the means of enabling them 
to work. The old contempt was aristocratic, and in these days we 
have come to use aristocratic as a term of abuse. My own im- 
pression is that we ought to be just even to aristocrats; and in 
that contempt for all such work, I think that there was a genuine 
element of self-respect. The noble despised the poor scribe who 
had to get his living by his pen. We, my Lords, as Chesterfield 
put it, may thank providence that we do not depend upon our 
brains. It is wrong, no doubt, to despise anybody; and especially 
mean to despise a man for poverty. But the sentiment also in- 
cluded the belief—surely not so wrong—that the adventurer who 
joined the ranks of a party for the sake of the pay was so far con- 
temptible, and likely to join the party which paid best. The mis- 
fortune, no doubt, was that the political state involved such 
dependence; and the desirable solution that everyone should 
become independent. Till that solution was more or less reached, 
the corresponding sentiment was inevitable, and not without mean- 
ing. 

Well, the literary class has had its declaration of independence. 
An author has long ceased to need a patron, and he is in little 
danger of the law of libel. The question occurs: What are the 
qualities by which we should justify our independence? Have 
we not still a certain stoop of the shoulders, a kind of tradi- 
tional shamefacedness, an awkwardness of manner, and a ten- 
dency to blush and stammer, which shows that we are not 
quite at ease in our new position? Or have we not—it is a more 
serious question—exchanged dependence upon the great for depen- 
dence upon the public rather than learnt to stand upon our own 
feet 2 Have we made ourselves, and, if we have not, how can we 
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make ourselves, worthy of our position as free men? We boast that 
the Press does part of what used to be done by the Priesthood, that 
we enlighten, and encourage, and purify public opinion. There is 
a whole class which depends upon us for intellectual culture ; 
which reads nothing that is not in newspapers and magazines. 
Do we give them a wholesome training, provide them with sound 
knowledge, and stimulate them to real thought? Are we such a 
priesthood as is really raising the standard of human life; or such 
a priesthood as is clinging to power by echoing the superstitions 
of its congregations ? Nature is ruled by obeying her; and what 
is called ruling public opinion is too often servilely following its 
dictates. There is an old story which tells how a certain newspaper 
used to send out an emissary to discover what was the common 
remark that everyone was making in omnibuses and club smoking- 
rooms, and to fashion it into next morning’s article for the instruc- 
tion of mankind. The echo affected to set the tune which it really 
repeated. Now there is nothing more flattering than an echo. 
“This must be an inspired teacher, for he says exactly what I 
thought myself,” is a very common and effective argument. To 
reproduce the opinions of the average reader; to dress them so 
skilfully that he will be pleased to see what keen intelligence is 
implied in holding such opinions; to say just what everybody 
wishes to have said, a little more neatly than everybody could say 
it, or, at the outside, to say to-day what everyone will be saying 
to-morrow, is one path to success in journalism. There is, I am 
afraid, much so-called education which tends to nothing better 
than a development of this art. 

I refrain from discussing this question: the rather because it is 
obvious that such changes must work themselves out gradually, 
and that we may assume for the present that the position will not 
be materially changed. I am, therefore, content to infer that the 
journalist should at least bear in mind one obvious criterion. He 
should never say anything anonymously to which he would be 
ashamed to sign his name. I do not mean merely that he should 
not be libellous or spiteful—I hope and believe that the underhand 
assassin of reputations, who at one period was common enough, 
has almost ceased to exist,—but rather that he should refrain from 
that pompous assumption of omniscience which would be ludicrous 
in a simple individual. He should say nothing when he speaks in 
the plural which would make him look silly if he used the first. 
person singular. Now, this modest requirement involves, I think, 
a good deal. I will try to say what it involves by an example of 
which I frequently think. I remember a young gentleman who, 
in my hearing, confessed, in answer to a question from Carlyle, that 


he did a certain amount of journalistic work. The great man there- 
21* 
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upon said with his usual candour, and, I must add, without any per- 
sonal discourtesy, that, in his opinion, the journalism of the period 
was just so much ditchwater. What should be a well of English 
undefiled, poured forth streams little better than a public sewer. 
The phrase, like some other prophetic utterances, sounded a trifle 
harsh, but was all the more calculated to set me thinking. My 
thinking naturally led me to reflect upon Carlyle’s own example. 
I was invited some time afterwards to sign a little testimonial 
presented to him upon his eightieth birthday, in imitation of 
the gift which he had himself forwarded to Goethe. In this it 
was said, and said, I think, most truly, that Carlyle was himself an 
example of the heroic life in literature. And why? A good 
many epigrams have been levelled at Carlyle, and he has more 
than once been ridiculed as the philosopher who preached the 
virtues of silence in thirty volumes. Now, Carlyle’s utterances 
-about silence may not have been unimpeachable, but I think that, 
stated in a commonplace way, they substantially come to this: 
that idle talk, a mere spinning of phrases, is a very demoralizing 
habit and one great mischief of the present day; but that the 
serious and careful utterance of real thought and genuine know- 
ledge must be considered rather as a mode of action than of 
talk, and deserves the cordial weleome of all men. A Goethe 
affects action as much as a Napoleon. Carlyle did not really 
mean to draw the line between an active and a literary life, for 
he knew as well as any man that literature may at once require 
the most strenuous activity, and be the source of life and vigour in 
active men, but between frivolity and earnestness, between the 
mere waste and dissipation of energy and its concentration upon 
some worthy purpose. Judged by sucha standard, Carlyle’s words 
were also deeds. He wrote a good deal for he lived a long time, 
and had for many years to live by his pen. I could, I think, 
mention several professional authors who habitually provide as 
much copy in a month as Carlyle ever achieved in a year. But, 
luckily for them, their works are not collected. Carlyle appears 
te be voluminous because he never wrote anything which was not 
worth preservation, and this was because he never wrote an essay 
without making it as good as his abilities permitted. He did 
so, although he was till middle life hard pressed for money and 
helping to support his family out of his narrow earnings. He 
stuck indomitably to his own ideal of what was best, though he 
had slowly to form a public which could appreciate him. And 
through long years of struggle and hardship he never con- 
descended to make easy gains at the price of inferior workman- 
ship, or to lower his standard of excellence in order to meet the 
immediate demands of editors. In that sense,if in no other, I call 
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Carlyle a worthy hero of literature, and I reverence his example 
a great deal more, I fear, than I have imitated it. 

Perhaps, indeed, a man must have an unusually, even unreason- 
ably, strong conviction of the truth and importance of his mis- 
sion before he can make such sacrifices in order to discharge it 
worthily. To most of us the question occurs whether it can 
possibly be worth while to do so. Perhaps, if I devoted myself 
exclusively to delivering my message to mankind as forcibly as 
I could, and to make all necessary preparations, it might be rather 
more effective than the second-hand twaddle which I actually 
produce. But would the game be worth the candle? I have, 
it may be, a family to support. Should I not, as an honest man, 
think first of my butcher and my baker and of paying the collec- 
tor of rates before I undertake to become an immortal author. 
Probably, at the best, my immortality would be a very short one, 
for there is not one author in a thousand who can make his voice 
audible at the distance of a generation. Is it not better and 
wiser to earn an honest living by innocent small talk than to aim 
at a great success and let my children go barefoot and lose their 
schooling? That low man, says Browning’s grammarian : 

‘That low man goes on adding one to one 
His hundred’s soon hit : 


This high man, aiming at a million 
Misses an unit,” 


Is it not better to hit your hundred than to aim at your milliom 
and miss it? That is a problem which I do not think it possible 
to answer by a general rule. We rightly honour the Carlyle or 
the Wordsworth who has forced the public to admire him in 
spite of critical gibes and long obscurity ; but we must not forget 
that even success does not necessarily justify the audacity which 
has won it, and that a good many people who fancied themselves. 
to be capable of enlightening the world have been empty-headed 
impostors who would have done better to take the critics’ advice :. 
drop their pens and mind their gallipots. Devotion to an ideal, 
like other high qualities, may be misplaced and counterfeited by 
mere personal vanity. But leaving each man to decide by the 
concrete circumstances of his own ease, I still hold that at least 
we should try in this respect to act in Carlyle’s spirit. I cannot 
blame the author who under certain conditions feels that. his first 
duty is to pay his weekly bills, so long, of course, as he does 
not earn the money by pandering to the bad passions of his 
readers; for there are modes of making a livelihood by the pen 
to which starvation or the workhouse would be preferred by any 
high-minded man. But we will not judge harshly of the author 
who lives by supplying innocent, if rather insipid, food for, 
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public amusement. He might be capable of better things; but, 
then, he might certainly be doing much worse. Yet in any case, 
I say that, to have a tolerably comfortable conscience, an author 
should try to look a little farther than this. The great mass of 
mankind has to devote most of its energies to employments which 
require nothing more than honest work; and yet even the hum- 
blest can do something to maintain and elevate the moral standard 
of their surroundings. The author, so far as he is simply a 
journeyman, a reporter of ordinary events and speeches, for exam- 
ple, does his duty so far as he reports them honestly, and we 
have no more to say to him. But the author who takes part 
in political and social or religious discussions has a responsibility 
which involves something more. Probably he feels, I am sure 
enough that I feel, that his performance makes remarkably little 
difference to mankind in general; and that he is playing only an 
infinitesimal part in the great processes by which the huge world 
blunders along, struggling into some approximation to a more 
tolerable order. He may compare himself to one of the myriads 
-of insects building up one square yard on the coral reef which 
stretches for hundreds of leagues. Yet even the coral reef de- 
pends on the units, and if the insect’s powers are small it concerns 
iim to make the best of them. Now, to make the best of them 
implies some genuine interest in his work ; something that makes 
the reader perceive that he is being addressed by a human being, 
not a mere machine for vamping up old materials. I have 
been struck in reading newspaper articles, even my own, by the 
curious loss of individuality which a man seems to suffer as 
a writer. Unconsciously the author takes the colour of his 
organ, he adopts not only its sentiment but its style, and seems to 
become a mere transmitter of messages, with whose substance 
he has no more to do than the wires of the electric telegraph 
which carries them. But, now and then, we suddenly come across 
something fresh and original; we know by instinct that we are 
being addressed by another man, and are in a living relation to a 
separate human being, not to a mere drilled characterless unit of a 
disciplined army; we find actually thoughts, convictions, argu- 
ments, which, though all arguments are old, have evidently struck 
the writer’s mind and not merely been transmitted into his pen ; 
and then we may know that we are in the presence of a real force 
and meeting with a man who is doing his duty. I refrain from 
mentioning, though I easily could mention, living modern in- 
stances. But on looking to the history of the past, it is curious 
to notice how rare the phenomenon is, and how important it is 
when it occurs. Think for a moment, for example, of old Cobbett, 
agricultural labourer and soldier, with nothing to help him but 
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his shrewd mother-wit and his burly English strength. He 
wrote much that was poor and clumsy enough; much, too, that 
was pure claptrap, and much that was dictated by personal 
motives and desire for notoriety. But, in spite of this, the un- 
taught peasant became one of the great political forces, more 
effective than the ninety and nine elegant Edinburgh and 
Quarterly reviewers who had all the advantages which he 
lacked. Why? Partly, no doubt, because he was a really strong 
man; but also because he had at least one genuine and deeply- 
rooted conviction, springing out of his profound desire for the 
welfare of the class which was both the largest and the most help- 
less of the England of his day. He is, therefore, one example, and 
there are many others, of the singular power which is exercised 
in journalism by a man, under whatever disadvantages, who pos- 
sesses, or rather who is possessed by, some master-thought, and 
utters it in season and out of season with perhaps disproportionate 
intensity, but with perfect sincerity. Now, though Cobbett would 
be in some respects a bad model, I only refer to him in this sense. 
When my young friends consult me as to the conditions of successful 
journalism, my first bit of advice comes to this: know something 
really; at any rate try to know something; be the slaves of some 
genuine idea, or you will be the slaves of a newspaper—a bit of 
mechanism instead of aman. You can carry on the business with 
self-respect—whatever your success—if it is also something more 
than a business; if, for example, you can honestly feel that you are 
helping on the propaganda of sound principle, denouncing real 
grievances, and speaking from genuine belief. No man has a right 
to lay down the law to statesmen as though he were in posses- 
sion of absolute knowledge, or as though he were a man of science 
talking to a class of ignorant schoolboys. But every man ought 
to believe that truth is attainable, and to endeavour with all his 
power to attain it. He should study the great problems of the 
day historically: for he must know how they have arisen; what 
previous attempts have been made to solve them; how far recent 
suggestions are mere reproductions of exploded fallacies; and so 
qualify himself to see things in their true relations as facts of 
a great process of evolution. He should endeavour to be philo- 
sophical in spirit, so far, at least, as to seek to base his opinions 
upon general principles and to look at the events of the day from 
a higher point of view than that of personal or party expediency. 
And he must, though upon this it is hardly necessary to insist, 
be familiar with the affairs of the day: for no one can apply 
principles to politics effectively without a genuine first-hand know- 
ledge of the actual currents of political life. Unless a man can 
take up his calling in some spirit, he can be but a mere retailer 
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of popular commonplaces and must live from hand to mouth or 
upon the chance utterances of people as thoughtless as himself, 
increasing the volume of mere noise which threatens to drown 
sense. But if he seriously cultivates his powers, and enriches his. 
mind, he may feel sure that even in journalism he may be dis- 
charging one of the most important functions which a man can 
undertake. He may be right or wrong in the particular doctrines. 
which he supports. Indeed, the first and most obvious result of 
any attempt to take wider views of politics is the admission that 
wisdom (and as certainly, nonsense) is not the exclusive possession 
of any party in politics, literature, or philosophy. But something 
is done whenever a man of trained intellect and genuine conviction 
lifts popular discussion to a higher plane. When it gets above 
the region of personal invective or pure platitude, and involves. 
a conscious reference to great principles and to the remote con- 
ditions of the little bit of history which we are actually trans- 
acting. When John Stuart Mill became a Member of the House of 
Commons, and was accepted as a philospher coming among prac- 
tical men, he said much that displeased his hearers, but it was 
observed by competent judges at the time that the tone of parlia- 
mentary debates was perceptibly raised. Members of Parliament. 
were forced to reflect for the moment not only how their speeches 
would tell in next day’s reports and what traps they were setting 
for opponents, but also for a brief instant, how their arguments 
would stand the test of impartial logic. Mill tells a significant 
story in his autobiography, which perhaps indicates one source of 
his influence. When he appeared upon the hustings he was asked 
whether he had not said that the English working-classes were 
generally liars? He replied simply “I did,” and the reply was, he 
says, received with “vehement applause.” The incident, he says, 
convinced him that the working-classes valued nothing more than 
thorough straightforwardness, and honoured a man for daring to 
tell them of their faults. I hope that it is so: I believe, in point 
of fact, that no quality is more heartily honoured than unflinching 
political honesty. And I confess that I have often wondered why 
it is that where the reward is so clear so few people take the plain 
road which leads to it. It seems equally clear that moral courage 
pays better than any other quality in politics and that it is the 
rarest of all qualities even to be simulated. We are all anxious to 
show how profound is our affection for the masses; but how many 
candidates for their favour dare to give Mr. Mill’s proof of genuine 
respect ? No doubt you must make it clear that you possess some 
other qualities before you can hope to conciliate the respect of a 
class by accusing it openly of habitual lying. Indeed, this might 
be taken as a test of genuine independence. Till you can tell men 
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of their faults without being suspected of spite or bad temper 
—till you can praise them without being suspected of unworthy 
flattery—you are not really in a position worthy to be called in- 
dependent. How many journalists—I say nothing of statesmen— 
stand firmly enough on their own legs to speak out without giving 
offence? We are often told of a great revolution of opinion and 
especially of the abandonment of the old prejudice against govern- 
ment interference. That a great change has taken place in the 
opinions which men profess is undeniable; though how far that 
change has been due to unbiassed scientific reflection and how 
far to a change in the conditions of popularity is a very different 
question. I see, for example, a statement by an honourable gentle- 
man that he approves of the Eight Hours Bill because the 
principle of non-interference with adult labour is obsolete. It is 
too late to avow it. If the honourable gentleman means to say 
that experience has proved the principle to be erroneous, he is of 
course justified in abandoning it. But, if his meaning be simply 
that the principle has gone out of fashion, what is this but to 
admit that you will abandon any doctrine as soon as it ceases 
to be popular? Do we really mean to assert that a fallacious 
doctrine can never get the upper hand; that the beliefs of to- 
day are always better than the beliefs of yesterday; that every 
man who has dared to stick to an opinion condemned by a majority 
must necessarily be a fool for his pains. That really seems to be a 
common opinion. We hear a great deal at the present day about 
“mandates,” and mandate seems to be regarded not simply as a 
declaration of the will of a majority which must, in point of fact, 
be obeyed, but as the official utterance of an infallible church 
which cannot in point of logic be erroneous. Now, I confess 
that I have always had a weakness for the faithful Abdiel. I 
believe that a man is often doing invaluable services who resists 
the dominant current of opinion, who denounces fallacies when 
they are growing and flourishing, and points out that a revolu- 
tion in belief, even though it be inevitable for the time, and 
even though it contain an element of right reason, may yet contain 
errors and hasty judgments and deviations from the true line of 
progress, which require exposure the more unsparing in propor- 
tion to their temporary popularity. Is not the ordinary jour- 
nalist’s frame of mind singularly unfavourable to his discharge of 
this function? and is it not inevitable that it should be so as 
long as the journalist’s only aim is to gain a hearing somehow ? 
It matters not which side he takes. He denounces some new 
doctrine, but only in the name of the current prejudices which 
it happens to shock. He advocates it, but only because it is the 
last new fashion of the day. In either case, he falls into the 
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ordinary party vice of imagining that his opponents must be fools 
or knaves, that their opinions are directly inspired by the devil or 
a judicial blindness inflicted by Providence, simply because he will 
not take the trouble to understand them. The man who would 
try to raise himself above the position of the mere pander to 
passing antipathies, must widen his intellectual horizon. He 
must qualify himself to take broad views; he must learn that 
his little list of commonplaces do not represent real thought, 
but is often the embodiment of mere prejudice, or perhaps the 
deposit of words left by thinkers of past generations ; he must 
learn to do more than merely dish them up with a new sauce; 
he must concentrate his abilities upon definite problems, consider 
how they have arisen and what is their relation to the past and the 
future. To do so requires some disinterestedness: some love of 
truth for its own sake: and a capacity for answering your oppo- 
nent by explaining him instead of a mere quickness for taunting 
him personally. It requires, no doubt, serious and prolonged 
application. Even such a training will not enable a man to 
unlock all the puzzles of the day, but it may help towards the 
desirable consummation in which a solution is at least sought 
in connection with established principles and with a constant 
reference to the organized experience which also can be a safe 
guide to more reasonable conclusions. Even the attempt to do 
so may strengthen a man against the temptation to take short cuts 
to notoriety and seek a momentary sensation at the sacrifice of 
permanent effect. We owe gratitude to all who have acted upon 
such principles and won the influence which comes at last, though 
it comes slowly, to honest work bestowed even upon such shifting 
materials as political and moral philosophy. 

I have dwelt so far chiefly upon political journalism, because it 
is so characteristic a part of modern literature and illustrates so 
clearly some obvious tendencies of the time. I must say some- 
thing, however, of another department of literature, which is some- 
times said to have nothing at all to do with morality. The poet or 
the novelist, it is suggested, has no duties except that duty which 
Scheherazade discharged at the risk of her neck, the duty of keep- 
ing her master amused. If, instead of telling him stories about 
genii, she had read him every morning an orthodox sermon or an 
ethical discourse, the one thousand and one nights would have 
been diminished by one thousand. Am I to tell our modern 
Scheherazades to forget the Arabiun Nights and adopt for our use 
passages from the homilies or Tillotson? Some religious persons 
have taken that horn of the dilemma, and perhaps with some 
plausibility. When the world is heaving with the throes of a 
social earthquake, what right have you or I to be lounging on 
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sofas, telling silly stories about young ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
billings and cooings? Perhaps the condemnation should be ex- 
tended to recreations less obviously frivolous. Your philosopher 
who tries to distinguish or to identify “is” and “is not,” and to 
draw the true line between object and subject, has a very fascina- 
ting plaything, but is perhaps as far from influencing the world. 
Judging from the history of past philosophical cobwebs, he might 
as well be forming conundrums or learning how to throw grain 
through the eye of a needle. 

I only refer to this to say that I am not in favour of sup- 
pressing either art or philosophy. I have a kind of hankering 
after them in some forms myself. I assume without further 
argument that Shakespeare, and Milton, and Wordsworth, and 
Fielding, and Scott, and Dickens, did well in devoting them- 
selves to literature, and probably did more to make the world 
happier and better than if they had composed sermons or 
systems of philosophy. I must, as I said, refrain from pro- 
nouncing any set eulogy upon the services rendered by authors. 
This only I take for granted. No one, I think, of any intellec- 
tual capacity can remember the early days when his faculties 
were ripening, when he wandered, for the pure delight of wander- 
ing, in the enchanted world of the great imaginative writers, 
saw through their eyes and unconsciously caught the contagion 
of their sympathies, without feeling a deep gratitude to the men 
who not only gave him so much innocent pleasure, but who 
incidentally refined his taste and roused his enthusiasm, and 
quickened his perception of whatever is beautiful, or heroic, or 
pathetic, in the moral or the natural world. The highest litera- 
ture embodies the instincts by which a cultivated people differs 
from the barbarous, and the classes which are in a true sense 
civilized, which enjoy and appreciate the ennobling as distin- 
guished from the coarser pleasures, and rise above the merely 
brutal life. One who aspires to be a leader, or to follow the 
steps of the leaders, in this band of crusaders against barbarism 
must surely have some corresponding duties. I am here upon 
the edge of certain troublesome controversies which I shall refrain 
from discussing at length. This only I need say. Some great 
authors explicitly accept this function. Milton, and, in later 
days, Wordsworth, identified the offices of the prophet and the 
poet, and set themselves deliberately to expound an ideal of 
lite and justify the ways of God to man. And Milton gave 
the principle in his famous saying that he who would write 
well hereafter of laudable things must be himself a true poe. 
Yet men equally great have impressed readers by their apparent 
indifference to such considerations. They accept the new com- 
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mandment which, as Emerson tells us, the Muse gave to her 
darling son, “Thou shalt not preach.” Shakespeare and Scott 
did not consciously and deliberately write to set forth any ideal ; 
they even wrote, more or less, to make money ; they were mag- 
nificent opulent geniuses who poured out their imaginative wealth 
liberally and spontaneously, without a thought of any particular 
moral, simply because their minds were full to overflowing of great 
thoughts and vivid images, which they diffused as liberally as 
the rose gives its scent. Are we to say that they were wrong or 
morally inferior, even if artistically superior, to those who wrote, 
like Milton or Dante, with a more definite aim? Must I condemn 
Scott because he did not write, like the excellent Miss Edgeworth, 
or even like Dickens in some of his stories, to preach consciously 
that honesty is the best policy, or that selfishness is a vice; and, if 
so, must I not condemn a man from whom I have not only received 
an incalculable amount of innocent enjoyment, but imbibed—it 
is my own fault if I have not imbibed—many thoughts that have 
strengthened and stimulated the best elements of my nature. If 
I insist upon the moral influences am I not confounding the poet 
and the preacher, and falling under the lash of I know not how 
many critical connoisseurs? If I renounce the preachers, | am 
renouncing some of the greatest artists and indirectly sanctioning 
even such art as is worthy only of Holywell Street, which panders 
to the worst passions. 

[ will say what I think. Great writers, it seems to me, may 
be great in two ways; and the greatest is he who combines. 
them most thoroughly. The first-rate writer, in the first place, 
must—to use a frequently misapplied word—be a thorough real- 
ist. He is great in proportion to the width and depth of the 
truths which he grasps and to which he gives the most per- 
fect expression. When we read Shakespeare at his best, what 
strikes us is that he has expressed once for all some home- 
truth about human nature and the world round which all inferior 
writers seem to have been blundering without ever achieving a 
complete utterance. More generally, every great period of our 
literature has been marked in one shape or other by a fresh 
realism, or what is called the desire to return to Nature: to get 
rid of the phrases which have become conventional and unreal, 
and express the real living ultimate truth. Shakespeare and the 
great men of his time were all inspired by a passion for Nature : 
they were animated by the desire to “hold the mirror up to Nature” : 
to portray real vivid human passion, for they had burst through 
the old medieval chains of theological dogma, and were aroused to 
a sudden fresh perception of the beauties which had been unrecog- 
nized and misconceived by ascetic monks. The men of Pope's 
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time, again, believed in what they, too, called the “religion of 
Nature,” and tried to hasten the day when enlightened reason 
should finally crush what Berkeley called the “pedantry of 
courts and schools.” Wordsworth and his followers inaugu- 
rated a new era by proposing a return to “Nature,” because 
the language, which with Pope expressed a real meaning, had 
again become the conventional language of a narrow class of 
critics and the town. It is in all ages one great function of 
the imaginative writers to get rid of mere survivals; to forgo 
the spectacles used by their ancestors as helps which have now 
become encumbrances; to destroy the formulas employed only 
to save the trouble of thinking, and make us see facts directly 
instead of being befooled by words. In that sense, it is their 
great service that they break up the old frost of dreary common- 
place, and give life and power in place of an acceptance of 
mere ossified or fossilized remnants of what once was thought. 
Briefly, they teach us to see what is before us. So far the 
function of the poet resembles that of the scientific and philo- 
sophie observer. He differs radically in method, because he pro- 
ceeds by intuition instead of analysis; shows us the type instead 
of classifying the attributes of a class; and gives us a real living 
man, a Falstaff or a Hamlet, instead of propounding a psycholo- 
gical theory as to the relations of the will, the intellect, and the 
emotions. 

I take it, therefore, that realism in this sense is one essential 
characteristic of great imaginative power. I hold it to be more 
than ever necessary; more necessary because scientific methods of 
thought are more developed. It is less possible for a serious writer 
to make use of the merely fanciful symbols which were perfectly 
legitimate as long as they represented real beliefs, but are now 
fitter for only the lighter moods. The greatest writers have to 
dispense with fairies and fighting gods and goddesses, and the 
muses, and to show us a direct portraiture of the forces by 
which society is actually moved. But the functions of the 
great writer, though they involve a perception of truth, are 
not adequately defined by the simple condition of truthfulness. 
He has to be—may I say it ?—a preacher; he cannot help it; 
and, so far as he cannot help it, his preaching will be eleva- 
ting in proportion as it is truthful. He does not preach in the 
sense in which a moralist preaches, by arguing in favour of this 
or that doctrine or expounding the consequences of opinions. 
It is not his business to prove but to see, and to make you see. 
But, in another sense, he cannot help preaching, because his power 
over you is founded upon sympathy, upon the personal claims, 
upon the clearness with which he sees and the vividness with 
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which he portrays the real nature of the instincts which make 
men loveable or hateful. What are really the most fascinating 
books in the language? Iwas impressed the other day by dis- 
covering that perhaps the most popular of all English books, 
judging by the number of editions, is Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wake- 
field. To what does it owe its popularity? Obviously to the 
exquisite keenness of Goldsmith’s perception of the moral beauty 
of a simple character, which is always saved from the charge of 
being unctuous or sentimental by the constant play of gentle and 
yet penetrative humour. Do we not love Charles Lamb for a 
similiar reason? Why, again, do we love Scott, as all men ought 
to love him? Is it not because his Jeanie Deans and his Dandie 
Dinmont, and a hundred more characters, show the geniality, the 
manliness as well as the shrewd common-sense of their creation, 
and his vivid perception of the elements which ennoble the national 
character which he loved so well. Why does the British public 
love Dickens so well? For his incomparable fun, no doubt ; but 
also because the fun is always associated with a keen perception of 
certain moral qualities which they regard with, it may be, even 
excessive admiration. But to give no more examples, I am content 
to say that the enduring power of every great writer depends 
not merely on his intellectual forces, but upon the charm of his 
character—the clear recognition of what it really is that makes 
life beautiful and desirable, and of what are the baser elements 
that fight against the elevating forces. We are under intellectual 
obligations to the man of science who will tell us, for example, 
how mountain chains have been raised and carved into their 
present shape. But we are grateful to the great poets and prose- 
writers, to Wordsworth and Mr. Ruskin, for interpreting and stimu- 
lating the emotions which make the vision of the great peaks a 
source of pure delight. We may, in the same way, thank the 
psychologist who can make more intelligible the principle of 
association of ideas or trace the development of the moral sense or 
the social affections. But we love the man who, like Goldsmith, 
and Lamb, and Scott, and Wordsworth, has revealed to us by 
actual portraits of typical characters the sweetness and tenderness 
and truthfulness which may be embodied in humble characters. 
Love, says Wordsworth of his shepherd lord : 


** Love had he found in huts were poor men lie, 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills ; 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills.” 


The power of discovering and of making us discover such thoughts 
in the huts of poor men and in natural scenery is the true pre- 
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rogative of the poet, and it is to that power that he owes his 
enduring place in our hearts. 

I have said this much because I think that it is in a perversion 
of these principles that we shall tind some of the temptations to 
which the author is in these days most liable. I can only 
glance at them briefly. One perversion, for example, is indicated 
by the common use of the phrase “realism.” This word has 
various meanings ; but the commonest, perhaps, would not be mis- 
represented by saying that it involves a confusion between the 
functions of the man of science and the poet. In a scientific 
sense, it is a sufficient reason for setting forth any theory that you 
believe it to be true. The facts which you describe may be 
hideous and revolting : it is not the less desirable that they should 
be accurately known. The poet and novelist may be equally 
justified in taking hideous and revolting facts into account. That, 
for example, is the duty of a satirist; and [ am not at all con- 
cerned to say that satire is illegitimate—I think it perfectly 
legitimate. I should be the last to assert that a writer should 
confine himself to such facts as can be discussed with decency 
in presence of a young ladies’school. On the contrary, I think 
that, if not the most enviable privilege, it is sometimes a duty 
of the novelist to set forth vice and crime, and even, it may be, 
to set them forth in impressive and startling shapes. It is his 
duty to represent them truly and to make them intelligible; 
to show how they may be natural, and not to misrepresent even 
a villain. All I say is that he should also recognize the fact 
that they are hideous and revolting. And, therefore, this is no 
excuse for the man who really dwells upon such facts not be- 
cause they are facts, but because he knows that such descriptions 
are the easiest way of attracting morbid tastes; and that he can 
get a readier market by being irreverent and indecent than by any 
other expedients. To defend such work on the excuse of realism 
is simply to indulge in a bit of contemptible humbug, too trans- 
parent to need exposure. The purpose of an artist, you say, is to 
give pleasure not to preach. That is perfectly true; but to give 
pleasure to whom? If it is to give pleasure to the prurient, to the 
cynical, to the debauchee, to give the kind of pleasure which to a 
pure-minded man is pain, and of which even the blackguard is 
ashamed, then I will not quarrel over words, and ask whether it 
can be truly artistic, but I will simply reply that I should have a 
greater respect for a man who lived by picking pockets. But, you 
reply, it requires a great deal of skill. So does picking pockets, 
and so do some other kinds of human energy which I need not 
particularize. If the ethical judgment be really irrelevant wsthe- 
tically, the wsthetic judgment must be irrelevant ethically. If 
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that doctrine be true, however, we are therefore quite at liberty to 
say that however beautiful the thing may be it is blackguardly and 

eastly. I will, however, express my own conviction that what is 
disgusting to a right-minded man cannot be really beautiful, and 
that the sentiments which it offends cannot be put out of court 
simply because they are called moral. They have as good a right 
to be considered as any others. 

There is a temptation of the opposite kind: the temptation to 
what I may briefly call sentimentalism. The virtue of idealism 
is as necessary as the virtue of realism; and every great writer 
shows his greatness by combining the two. The contradictory of 
the real is not properly the ideal, but the unreal—which is a 
very different thing. For idealism means properly, as I take it, 
that quality in virtue of which a poem or a fiction does not 
represent merely the scientific or photographic reproduction of 
matters of fact, but incarnates an idea and expresses a sentiment. 
A great work imparts to us the impression made upon a mind of 
unusual power, reflectiveness, and emotional sensibility by. some 
aspect of the world in which we all live but which he can see 
more vividly. To be really impressive, therefore, it must cor- 
respond to truth and be the genuine product of experience. The 
erroneous idealism is that which perverts the truth in order to 
gain apparent emphasis; which deals in the impossible, the absurd 
and the exaggerated; and supposes a world which cannot even 
be better than the actual because it cannot exist; it has the 
defect of being arbitrary and inconceivable. So political utopias 
are interesting in proportion as they suggest a legitimate con- 
struction based upon actual facts and observed laws of human 
nature. So soon as we see that they presuppose a world of mon- 
strosities, of impossible combinations of incompatible qualities, 
they become mere playthings. And the same is true of every 
work of imagination; as soon as it ceases to have a foundation in 
truth—to be other than realistic—it loses its real hold upon our 
sympathies. You solve no problem when you call in a god to 
cut the knot. This is the tendency of the sentimentalist, who 
refuses to be bound by the actual conditions. His creations are 
ephemeral because only plausible even to the imagination; while 
the illusions to which they are congenial survive. And he pro- 
bably falls into the further error that the emotion which he utters 
becomes as fictitious as the laws which he invents. The man 
who weeps because he is melted at the sight of misery touches us; 
but when he weeps because he finds it pleasant, or because he 
wishes to make a public exhibition of his tenderness of heart, we 
find him out by degrees and call him a humbug and a sentiment- 
alist. Sham feelings and moral facts are the staple of the senti- 
mentalist and the cause of his inevitable decay. 
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These remarks may serve to suggest the temptations which 
must beset the author in our days, though peculiar to our day 
only in the degree in which authorship has become more pro- 
fessional. For the ideal author is the man who, having discovered 
truth, desires to reveal it to his fellows, or being full of perceptions 
of beauty cannot resist the impulse to embody them in words or 
outward symbols. But when he desires also to live by his powers, 
he is at once in a position of which all authors know the peril. 
He becomes self-conscious; for he has a perpetual poultice 
of public favour or enmity applied to soften his fibres, and to 
make him feel, even in his study, that an eye is upon him and 
that he must so act as always to preserve attention; he is tempted 
to produce sensation at any cost—to shock and startle by horrors 
if he cannot move the sympathies by gentle arts: for a man who 
cannot command the pathetic can, at least, always be disgusting. 
He can turn our stomachs if he cannot move our hearts. He is 
tempted, at least, to caricature—to show how keen is his perception 
by crude and glaring colours and to indulge in the grotesque as 
an easy substitute for the really graphic; he can affect a facile 
cynicism to show how profound is his penetration, and show that 
marvellous knowledge of the world and the human heart, and that 
power of discovering the emptiness of all apparent virtues which 
is So common an endowment of young gentlemen upon their first 
initiation into real experience of life. 

Some such danger is, indeed, shared by others than the author. 
It is the misfortune of his calling that success with him is intrin- 
sically associated with notoriety. A man may do good work in 
many departments of life, of which no one will ever hear beyond 
a narrow circle. I hold, for my part, that the greatest part of the 
good work which is done in the world is actually of that kind, and 
that the best is done for the pure love of work. The world knows 
nothing of its greatest men, and as little, perhaps, of its best. But 
what would be the good of writing a Humilet or a divine comedy if 
nobody was to read it? Some great writers, I know, have prided 
themselves on finding fit audience and few; and I fully agree that 
a man who could really influence a few seminal minds might be 
well content with such a result of his labours. But, after all, the 
genuine aim of a great author must be directly or indirectly 
to affect the world in which he lives, whether by changing its 
beliefs or stimulating its emotions. And, as a rule, he cannot do 
so without becoming known, and even known to vast numbers of 
readers. Some religious writers, the author, for example, of the 
Imitation of Christ, have influenced many generations, while 
absolutely concealing their identity. Even they must, at least, 
have desired that their works should be known; and the case is 
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a rare one. For the author generally, success of the worthiest kind, 
success in enlightening, encouraging, and stimulating his fellow- 
men, is inextricably connected with success of a lower kind, the 
success measured by fame and popularity. That, of course, is 
equally the case with statesmanship: a statesman has to appeal 
to crowds and is too apt to be fascinated by thunders of applause ; 
public oratory, even in the pulpit, is a terrible stimulant to un- 
worthy vanity. The author only differs in this, that his very 
function presupposes a temperament of more than average sen- 
sibility ; that he does not get that case-hardening which is ad- 
ministered to the statesman by the opposition orator; and that 
publicity has a specially intoxicating effect upon the man whose 
proper home is in his study, and who, perhaps, leaves it only to 
mix with a circle of reverent admirers. : 

I have tried to indicate some of the obvious temptations of 
authors, especially so far as they are strengthened by the prac- 
tice of authorship as a profession. They may be summed up by 
saying that they tend to degrade the profession into a trade, and 
a trade which has as many tricks as the least elevating kind of 
business. It would be, perhaps, desirable to end by deducing some 
definite moral. But, in the first place, I think that any such moral 
as I could give is sufficiently indicated by the statement of the 
dangers. And, in the second place, I do not think that there 
is any moral that can be regarded as peculiar to authors. For an 
author, after all, is a man and, as all men ought to be, a work- 
man. His power comes to this, that he is a man with a special 
capacity for exciting sympathy. That he should be a good work- 
man, therefore, goes without saying; and it follows that he should 
have a sense of responsibility in whatever department he under- 
takes ; that he should not bestow his advice upon us without quali- 
fying himself to be a competent adviser; nor write philosophical 
speculation without serious study of philosophy ; nor, if possible, 
produce poetry or even fiction without filling his mind by obser- 
vation or training it by sympathy with the great movements of 
thought which are shaping the world in which we live. It is 
a sort of paradox which cannot be avoided, that we must warn 
a man that one condition of all good work is that it should be 
spontaneous and yet tell him that it should be directed to make 
men better and happier. It seems to be saying that the conscious 
pursuit of a given end would be inconsistent with the attainment 
of the end. Yet I believe that this is a paradox which can be 
achieved in practice, on the simple condition of a reasonable 
modesty. The author, that is, should not listen to those who 
would exaggerate the importance of his work. The world can 
get on very well without it; and even the greatest men are far 
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more the product than the producers of the intellectual surround- 
ings. The acceptance of that truth—I hold it to be a truth—will 
help to keep in check the exaggerated estimate of the importance 
of making a noise in the world which is our besetting sin, and 
help to make a regulating principle of what is a theoretical belief, 
that a man who is doing honestly good work in any department, 
whether under the eyes of a multitude or of a few, will be happiest 
if he can learn to take pleasure in doing it thoroughly rather than 
in advertising it widely. And, finally, with that conviction we 
shall be less liable to the common error of an author who grumbles 
at his want of success,and becomes morbid and irritable and in- 
clined to lower his standard, when in reality he ought to remember 
that he is as unreasonable as a marksman who should complain of 
the target for keeping out of the line of fire. “It is my own fault” 
is often a bitter reflection, but a bitter may be a very wholesome 
tonic. 


LESLIE STEPHEN. 


HERESIES IN SALMON FISHING. 


I must bow my head and meekly assent to Mr. Earl Hodgson’s 
definition of certain conclusions concerning the psychology of 
salmon to which the experience of many seasons on various rivers 
has led me, and admit the general charge of heresy. Yet is there 
encouragement to be drawn from the real etymology of the term 
“heresy.” The earlier lexicographers, it is true, overlooking its 
‘audical signification of “choice” (atpeste), imported ecclesiastical 
acrimony into their interpretation thereof as “ obstinate or wicked 
error,” and I am not without suspicion that Mr. Earl Hodgson has 
been employing it in that sense; but in the dictionaries of a later 
and more tolerant age it will be found glossed as “the choice of 
an opinion contrary to that usually received.” Be that as it may, 
I am not going to evade responsibility by straw-splitting, and am 
fuily conscious that I am charged by Mr. Earl Hodgson and by 
other defenders of the faith, in The Saturday Review, and other 
journals, with entertaining and promulgating unsound doctrine. 
If heresy be resistance to dogma, then I am indeed a heretic in 
the matter of salmon-flies. 

But, in branding me, my inquisitor has imputed to me the 
paternity of a doctrine which is none of my offspring. He refers, 
on page 60 of The National Review for March, to “Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s postulate that salmon do not feed in fresh water,” and 
then devotes a couple of pages to demonstrating that this can- 
not be granted. It would be strange if anyone with even the 
slenderest acquaintance with the habits of salmon could be found 
to assent to this imaginary postulate. Certainly I have never 
said anything that could be construed into such an absurd pro- 
position. There can be little doubt that the salmon, being a 
predaceous fish, will at times eat all that he meets of edible in our 
rivers ; although, as I observed, he will find precious little to grow 
fat, on in some of them. Being thus in jeopardy of auto da fé, 
perhaps | may be pardoned for quoting from the article in Black- 
wvod the exact words which have been so sorely maltreated by 
the counsel for the prosecution. 
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«While it may be admitted that salmon sometimes take the fly for food, it 
seems not unlikely that just as often they seize or strike at it from curiosity or 
irritation. . . . They frequent rivers wherein there is not more than enough 
food to sustain a few starving trout. . . . The clear conclusion is that 
although salmon will occasionally feed in fresh water, they suffer from no ardent 
appetite, and are fitted to endure months of total abstinence, supported by the 
good store of fatty and nitrogenous matter laid up in their tissues during their 
submarine surfeits.” 

Now, although knowledge of the life history of the salmon 
might be supposed essential to reasonable theory about the best 
patterns of salmon-flies, it is, as has been proved by the indigna- 
tion of Mr. Earl Hodgson and my other critics, difficult to con- 
vince people that @ priori dogma, which no scientific observer 
would dream of applying to the first, must be equally futile in 
regard to the second. 

Pisciculture, which has been so greatly advanced and extended 
of late years, enlightened by embryology, has gone far to demon- 
strate the probability that all the sulmonide trace their descent 
from a single species. Some members of this species became 
roving in their habits, and, dissatisfied with the jejune fare of 
fresh water, got into the habit of dropping down to the estuaries 
for more plentiful supplies, and, gradually acquiring the faculty 
of existing in salt water, sought farther and farther seawards.* 
But just as all migratory birds in the northern hemisphere move 
to the most northerly limit of their migration at nesting time, 
prompted by the hereditary instinct which impels them to breed 
as near as possible to what was their home before advancing cold 
made them shift their winter quarters, so migratory salmonide 
return year by year, after glutting themselves in the sea, to pro- 
pagate their species in their hereditary home. 

It. is well known that in most rivers there is a winter run of fish, 
generally of large size, which, unlike the spring and summer run, go 
back to the sea long before their ovaries approach seasonal ma- 
turity, and probably ascend the streams a second time in autumn 
to deposit their spawn. Their motive in the first ascent is not 
sexual; it can hardly be hunger, for they leave the waters of 
plenty to harbour in those of barrenness; it is not taxing the 
imagination unduly to surmise that their object is shelter from 
innumerable enemies—porpoises, seals, dog-fish, and irritating 
parasites, not one of which can follow them into the fresh water. 

If this outcome of observation and speculation be sound, then 
the conclusion is that salmon leave the fresh water to seek food 
in the sea, that they resort to the rivers for the double purpose 

* Some species of char resort regularly to the salt water, and are caught at the 
mouth of rivers in Scandinavia: and in our own country, if there is a big trout 


anywhere in a Scottish burn it is in a pool at the mouth, wherein the tide flows 
twice a day. 
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of propagation and shelter from their enemies, and that they are 
so constituted as to part very slowly with the nutriment stored 
up in their tissues during their sojourn on the marine feeding 
grounds. 

Anglers have reason to know, at the cost of many a tantalizing 
day, that salmon which have been longest in the fresh water are 
least disposed to take the fly ; from which it is not unreasonable to 
argue that they are less keenly on the outlook for food than when 
they had just left the sea. A spring fish rises at the fly far more 
boldly than an autumn one; often he will return again and again, 
even after being touched by the hook. The first fish I killed in the 
Thurso this year,in February, was one of these. He rose three 
times just under the point of the rod and I felt him each time ; 
the fourth time, the steel went home, and I had him. He wasa 
small fish of 8 lb., fresh from the tide; the fly was one of huge 
proportions, such as it is necessary to use in the cold snow water, 
between three and four inches long, and the fish probably had 
ditticulty in getting such a big hook into his mouth; but the pre- 
daceous habits of the sea were strong in him, and he was not to 
be daunted. 

How different are the manners of autumn fish! On certain days 
they may be seen rolling and plunging about in the pools ; flies of 
every shape and hue may be plied among them with every device 
of jerking, jiggering, sinking, slow and fast motion, yet not a fish 
of them all may be induced to take hold. Such a thing is seldom 
or never witnessed among spring fish, yet one would say the others. 
were the hungrier, for they have been longer away from plenty. 

Some may suppose this happens because the autumn fish have 
seen too many flies and become wary. If that be granted, it is to 
give away the case of those who argue that salmon take artificial 
flies because of their resemblance to some creature familiar to them. 
Trout are more shy than salmon, especially large trout, yet once 
you can persuade the craftiest trout to mistake your fraud for a 
living insect, hunger or greed prevails over all his cunning. 
Moreover, these salmon show no dread of the fly. They go on 
with their antics in close proximity to it, and after it has passed 
over them many times. They simply disregard it. Your trout 
would behave very ditterently if he were convinced of the fraudu- 
lent nature of your lures. He would sink to the bottom and 
remain still, or dart off to the security of some rock or bed of 
weeds. 

The probable explanation is this: that from the time the salmon, 
crammed with sea-fare, enters the fresh water his predatory 
instinct begins to lull ; it returns at intervals, or else a mild break 
in bitter weather or a cool spell in heat may inspire him with mis- 
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chief,and at such times the fish are said to come “on the feed,” 
but heaven help them if for food they have to depend on all that 
can be found in some of the barren torrents they frequent. There 
must be little to glean in many of the best Highland rivers, rushing 
along stony channels, with a spring temperature very little above 
freezing point. The fish, having entered such rivers either to 
escape from their enemies or to propagate their species, attend to- 
business and are wholly independent of regular meals. 

A very short sojourn in fresh water seems to sutlice to break 
the regularity of the predatory habit. It is,as has been said, still 
strong in the fish just up from the sea; but the difference is well 
marked between the spring fish angled for in February and March 
and the heavier winter fish which have run up in December and 
January. The latter are known to be much less prone to take the 
fly, yet, of the two classes of fish, that might be expected to be 
more ravenous which had been longer in the river. If hunger 
alone, and never curiosity or irritation, were the motive of the 
salmon in seizing the fly, that fish should take most readily which 
had endured the most prolonged fast. 

This is seen to be the case as scon as the spawn has been shed, 
that supreme effort having exhausted the stored up vitality of the 
fish, he becomes a voracious kelt, a very different animal from the 
wanton, sometimes wary, kipper or baggit of the autumn months. 
The periodical fast undergone by salmon in fresh water is more 
clearly marked in the habits of salmon on the western sea-board 
of North America, though of these I can only speak of hearsay. 
They ascend the rivers in prodigious shoals, yet it is well known 
that they cannot be induced to take what British anglers fondly 
designate “ the fly.” 

Mr. Earl Hodgson’s remarks on page 61 of the article quoted 
next demand attention.— 


‘¢Tf Sir Herbert Maxwell is right in holding that all we have got to do in order 
to get a rise from a salmon is to present an object which is likely to whet his 
curiosity or to stir his temper, why do we restrict our battery to flies, minnows, 
parr-tails, and mother-of-pearl eels ?. Why do we not fish with finger-rings, brooches, 
pen-knives, and cigarette-tubes.” 


Mr. Hodgson answers this question for himself. He says that 
our tackle-cases are stored with things that appear edible, and 
that no sane salmon would think of eating a pen-knife or a finger- 
ring.* 


* In the arms of the City of Glasgow there is represented a salmon with a ring 
in its mouth, commemorating a legend hardly more exacting on our credulity, 
methinks, than the marvellous powers, which, according to Mr. Hodgson, enable 
the salmon to discriminate between a Black Doctor and a Black Dose, or between a 
Dusty Miller anda Silver Grey. The Queen of Strathclyde, runs the story, gave a 
ring which she had received from her husband, to a certain soldier who was her 
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The disputation seems rather childish. What attracts the sal- 
mon is not so much the shape or colour of the object as the motion 
that is given to it by the angler, and if a lifelike motion were 
given to a pen-knife or cigarette-tube, no doubt it might occasion- 
ally deceive salmon. Seeing that it is the avowed object of the 
strict school of salmon fishers to fabricate as close an imitation as 
possible of some animal on which the salmon is accustomed to 
feed in salt water, we lend ourselves to a strange illusion in calling 
these baits “flies.” They might as aptly be termed pianofortes, 
because a fly is perhaps the object which the salmon is least likely 
to encounter in the ocean. Yet we discourse as solemnly of the 
wings, body, legs, and tail of a Butcher, as if we had a concrete 
notion of the creature we proposed to simulate. My contention is 
that our minute and fidgety solicitude about the exact shade 
of a hackle, the composition of a wing, and the preference of silver 
or gold tinsel is harmless, but futile, superfluity. We don’t know 
what it is we are striving to imitate; we lay down certain arbitrary 
rules as to what combinations of colour will kill and what will not, 
and the whole evidence goes to show that the man who fishes 
independently of these rules, catches just as many fish, ceteris 
paribus, as he who is bound by them hand and foot. Moreover, 
he is exempt from all the misgiving and worry arising from uncer- 
tainty whether he is exhibiting the “right fly.” To establish a 
rational basis for such rules one has to assume three postulates. 

1. That a salmon has the power of distinguishing colours. 

2. That a close imitation of some object unknown to the 
angler must be presented to him. 

3. That the salmon is in the habit of feeding on that un- 
known object. 

1. Of the first there is no evidence whatever, and therefore it is 
unsafe to assume what, for all we know, has no existence. If it he 
assumed, then this strange corollary follows, that salmon, say in the 
Tweed, have changed their taste in colour within the last forty 
years, for whereas in the fifties, sober hues were universally pre- 
scribed, and the modest Toppy or Whitewing were the utmost mea- 


lover. One day the soldier happened to lose this ring in the Clyde. After a 
while, the King, having suspicion of his consort’s fidelity, asked her why she never 
wore his ring, and dissatisfied with her excuse, insisted on the jewel being pro- 
duced on an approaching féte day. The Queen, in extremity of terror, sought out 
Kentigern, better known in after ages as St. Mungo, the patron saint of Glasgow, 
confessed to him her sin, and implored his succour. He sympathized with the 
enitent, and directed her to have a certain pool in the river drawn and to eut 
open the first salmon that should be caught. His instructions were carried out 
to the letter ; the salmon was found to contain the lost ring, which was duly 
displayed at the appointed time, and her Majesty’s rickety reputation was re- 
paired. 
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sure of brilliancy permitted, at the present time the ingenuity of 
tackle-makers is taxed to produce the most startling combina- 
tions. Witness the wealth of tinsel and of jungle-fowl, wood- 
duck, gold-pheasant, and blue chatterer plumes lavished on such 
flies as the Dandy, the Wilkinson, the Durham Ranger and the 
Jock Scott. It is sometimes said that it is unwise to fish with 
yellow flies when autumn leaves are floating down, but there are 
standard patterns in which yellow greatly predominates, which kill 
—probatum est—as surely as blues or purples at that season. Of 
such are the Childers, the Stevenson, and the Jock Scott. Does 
not this tend to prove that the fish are indifferent to colour, but 
are attracted by motion? A motionless artificial fly will capture 
no fish, but, rightly worked, flies of any or every hue in the prism 
will bring fish to the hook. 

2. The second postulate is really so preposterous that it should 
hardly seem to require consideration. How can we imitate what 
we have never seen ?—we know not what? It is less tangible than 
the chimera bombinuns in vacuo, more elusive than the philoso- 
pher’s stone, farther from human comprehension than the problem 
as to how many angeis can simultaneously stand on the point of a 
needle. 

3. And the third postulate goes with the second, for if, as is 
admitted, the habitual and staple diet of the salmon is unknown 
to us, how shall there be prepared a fraudulent simulacrum 
thereof. 

Surely the object in view of all anglers is to present to a fish 
of predaceous habits something which he may be deceived into 
believing to be a living creature and rely on his hunger, curiosity, 
or irritability to prompt him to seize or attack it without dogma- 
tizing as to which of these motives is uppermost. “A tight line” 
is the consummation to be desired, and that will come as surely 
to him who sticks to dun turkeys and brown mallards as to one 
who displays confections of all the plumage of the tropics. 

I will return for a moment to the Thurso, the last river in 
which it was my privilege to cast angle, from whose sombre bosom 
my reluctant fly was withdrawn not a week ago. This fly was a 
lure almost wholly yellow, a prodigious structure nearly four 
inches long, of pig’s wool and mohair wrapped round a thing like 
a meat hook, and with a so-called “wing” of cock’s hackles and 
jungle-fowl. Experience has shown those who know this river 
best that less bulky baits elicit no attention from fish in these 
wintry waters, and it is alleged that yellow is the only colour 
that will kill now at that season, though twenty years ago a 
favourite fly was the Butcher, which displays no yellow. But in 
proportion as the weather gets warmer the size of the fly diminishes 
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in far greater ratio than the volume of the river, till, in summer, 
small grilse and even sea-trout flies are in vogue, of various hues. 
Now, if the yellow monsters used in February and March deceive 
the fish by their resemblance to some moving living creature, what 
do the same fish recognize in the small blue, black, and red lures. 
used in June and July, and why will they not in these months 
follow the large flies with which in spring it was necessary to 
rouse their attention? Does it not seem as if curiosity or irritation 
have some part in attracting salmon to follow the hook, and that 
the large flies which seem so edible in spring would retain their 
fascination if hunger were the salmon’s only motive in attacking 
them’ Whereas at a season when the faculties of the fish have 
been quickened by warmth, a much smaller bait serves to arrest 
their interest ; and the larger one stirs, not their curiosity, but their 
suspicion. 

Mr. Hodgson turns naturally to the analogy which undoubtedly 
may be taken to exist between trout and salmon. He assumes 
that trout have the faculty of discerning colour, and argues there- 
from that there is no reason to suspect its absence in salimon. 
But we know as little about the colour faculty of trout as about 
that of salmon: if we had established the certainty of the first, 
we might safely assume the existence of the second: failing that, 
the assumption is, I submit, a baseless one. We take infinite 
pains to match the hues of ephemerw, we succeed in deluding 
trout into taking our make-believes, but there is room for shrewd 
suspicion that the nicety of colour is wasted on the objects of our 
pursuit. 

“If the fish,” argues Mr. Hodgson, ‘‘ want a black gnat, they will have a black 
one or none at all. They will not look at a red or a grey.” 

That is often the ease, no doubt; but a colour-blind person can 
easily distinguish between black and red, and black and grey, be- 
cause these tints reflect a different amount of light. The retina 
which is blind to colour, but keenly sensible of light, is just like 
a sensitized photographic plate, on which the distinction between 
black and red, and black and grey, will be found clearly marked. 
Black absorbs all the rays and reflects none; scarlet absorbs the 
green and violet rays and reflects the red rays, which represent 
to the colour-blind observer a tint indistinguishable from grey. If 
there is one trout-fly which I have used more constantly than 
another in Scottish streams it is the Red Spinner, tied with a body 
of scarlet wool and steel-grey wings. I know of no fly frequenting 
northern waters exhibiting this particular contrast, yet the trout 
take this lure most greedily. Who shall say whether the rays 
reflected from the woollen body convey to the trout’s eye the sen- 
sation of red or neutral tint ? 
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There are three modes in which bodies become visible to the eyes. 
of fish or men, and three only: (1) by reflecting light rays, when 
the illumination is behind or on one side of the spectator; (2) by 
obstructing light rays, when the object is between the illuminstion 
and the spectator; and (3) by transmitting rays, when the object 
is wholly or partly transparent and between the illumination and 
the spectator. 

In nine cases out of ten the fly passes between the fish and the 
illuinination; if the fly is opaque as, say, a silk-bodied fly with a 
black or grouse hackle, no colour can be visible on the side 
opposite the point of illumination, for the position of the fly 
forbids reflected colour rays, and its opacity forbids transmitted 
ones. If the fly is composed of translucent material like mohair, 
pig’s wool, stained cock’s hackles and such like, then, undoubtedly, 
any eye capable of discerning colour will receive colour sensations 
by means of the transmitted rays. But seeing that we have 
no means at present of knowing whether salmon are sensible of 
variety in colour, it is absolutely impossible to predicate the 
hues they may prefer; all dogmatism on this subject must 
be @ priori, and consequently unsound. A!l that we need care 
for is to present a lifelike object—an object like something alive 
—not so large as to arouse suspicion or fear, not so small as to 
escape notice or fail to excite appetite, curiosity, or irritation, and 
to make that object move in a lifelike way. 

The shrimp theory—no improbable one—is actually strengthened 
by doubts as to the discernment of colour by salmon; for the 
shrimp is a neutral tinted, semi-translucent object, precisely what 
a Blue Doctor or a Durham Ranger would appear to a colour-blind 
person. 

Vou clamantis in deserto! 1 have no vials to pour on the heads 
of those who difter from me. There is, after all, no harm in this 
fetish worship, and a great deal of innocent amusement. Bright 
flies catch salmon quite as readily as grey ones, and the discussion 
only affects those who are concerned with the discovery of physical 
truth. Perhaps ere long we shall have learnt to fish by night with 
an electric fly, illumined by a current supplied from accumulators 
stored in the hollow butt of the rod. 

It is natural, in discussing the visual powers of fish to be led to 
the consideration of their powers of hearing, and it is strange 
indeed, how completely fishermen generally overlook the fact that 
most fish possess well-developed and sensitive acoustic organs, 
which undoubtedly serve to warn them of the presence of enemies. 
Can fish hear? is a question which as many anglers will answer in 
the negative as in the affirmative. Now, I am able to adduce two 
instances in personal experience which convinced me long ago that 
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fish not only hear, but hear very distinctly. The first of these con- 
cerned marine fish. 

At Logan, near the Mull of Galloway, there is a most interesting 
tidal fish-pond. A rent in the cliffs facing the Irish Channel admits 
the salt water through a narrow fissure, protected by a grating, 
into a circular rock basin some thirty feet in diameter and twenty 
feet deep. The cliffs rise high all round ; stone steps descend on 
one side to a ledge levelled into a pathway at the water-edge. No 
sooner does the visitor’s footfall resound on the stair, than the green 
water, hitherto motionless and apparently lifeless, becomes peopled 
with large brown fish rising from the depths, gliding and dashing 
about in a great state of excitement. These are cod, lythe, and 
saithe, which, caught on lines in the sea, have been transferred to 
this pond to be fattened for the table. They are fed daily by the 
keeper, and experience has taught them to connect the sound of 
footsteps with their meal-times. Formerly,a clapper used to be 
rung to summon them, but this was no more than a trick of the 
stage ; the footfall on the stones is quite enough to waken them to 
activity. Most of the cod, being deep-water fish, became totally 
blind in captivity from excess of light; but they become so tame 
and accustomed to their keeper as not only to feed out of his hand, 
but some of them allow themselves to be lifted out of the water. 
One may witness the strange sight of a huge cod, more than 
an ell long, dandled on the knee like a baby, his mouth stuffed with 
mussels and limpets, after which he is returned to the water with 
a mighty splash. On the table these fish, thus tended and fed, 
prove much better than fish brought straight from the open sea. 

The other instance concerned the hearing of fresh-water fish, and 
was not less suggestive to the angler. I was sitting painting by the 
side of a large loch one still day in October. The shallow water at 
the margin was full of small fry of some sort, probably young perch. 
About two o’clock in the afternoon, a shooting-party made their 
appearance on a hillside distant about three-quarters of a mile. 
Their shots were infrequent: I could see the flash and smoke, and 
several seconds later the sound of the discharge came through the 
quiet air. At each report the fry in the shaliows darted off into 
the deep water, then drew gradually back towards the edge, to be 
startled again to flight by the next shot. This occurred seven or 
eight times in the course of half an hour, and there could be no 
doubt whatever that, whether these fish heard the reports as 
clearly as I did, or less clearly, they heard them so distinctly as to 
be alarmed. 

Now, how many anglers ever bestow a thought upon precautions 
against alarming fish by sounds? You may hear one, who is scrupu- 
lously careful not to show himself to the fish, clattering along the 
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shingle on his way to the cast. Or perhaps when you are working 
your fly skilfully over a glassy run where a pull may be expected 
at any moment, a friend comes to the opposite bank and roars an 
enquiry acrossthe river what luck you have had. You are obliged 
to roar back a reply. Again, how often it happens that your boat- 
man, standing waist.deep by the. gunwale, will knock out the 
ashes from his pipe with a prolonged tap-tap-tap, which must 
echo a significant warning to every denizen of the quiet pool you 
are fishing. Sound will not travel so far through the grosser 
medium of water as it does through the atmosphere ; stil], the ears 
of fish, being constructed to receive sensation from the vibration 
of water, are probably capable of far more distinct impressions 
than human tympana would be under similar circumstances. 

Here is the conclusion of the whole matter. It greatly profiteth 
the angler to adapt his art to the faculties known to be possessed 
by the objects of his pursuit. Among these may certainly be 
reckoned acute vision, sensitive hearing, and the power of discrimi- 
nating odours. To the last named, little attention has been de- 
voted, although the preference shown by salmon and trout to real 
minnows over artificial ones is certainly suggestive of its im- 
portance. If, in addition to these, we choose to credit fish with a 
nice taste in colour, the worst that can be said, is that the com- 
plexity of the art is increased without aught being detracted from 
its char. 


HERBERT MAXWELL. 


KOSSUTH AND THE HUNGARIAN WAR OF 
LIBERATION. 


Tue death of Louis Kossuth recalls to the minds of the newspaper- 
readers of this generation a blurred and dim, if not forgotten, page 
of contemporary history. Forty years ago there was no name 
more familiar than that of the Hungarian Dictator. When he 
came to England he met with such a reception as scarcely any 
foreigner has received before or since; it is a doubtful point 
whether the crowd that thronged the streets of London to see 
him pass was not equal to that which gathered to look at Garibaldi, 
and perhaps nearly equal to that tremendous multitude which 
welcomed the Princess of Wales. When he made his magnificent 
orations on English and American platforms people fought for 
tickets, and the newspapers paid as much attention to him as if 
he had been a Prime Minister on an electioneering campaign. 
But all that was long ago. The world of *48 is a vanished world. 
Between us and the events that made Kossuth famous lie such 
things as the Napoleonic coup d'état, the rise and fall of the 
Second Empire, the Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, the American 
Civil War, the Making of Germany, the Franco-German War, the 
era of Bismarck, the English in Egypt. No wonder we cannot 
quite clearly discern what lies behind that selva selvaggia, and 
that we find it an effort to recall the time when Italy—not yet 
united and not yet bankrupt—was biting the heel of the Tedeschi, 
and when Austria, still unchastened by Solferino and Sadowa, was 
the ruthless oppressor of struggling nationalities. 

How commonly this Austro-Hungarian War is misunderstood 
has been shown pretty frequently during the Home Rule discus- 
sions of the past few years. Even now it is probable that Radical 
orators, in search of historical analogies, are to be found who will 
tell a sympathetic crowd, amid cheers, that “Home Rule” gave 
peace to Hungary, and healed the wounds of the Austrian monarchy ; 
and Mr. Gladstone has frequently drawn a parallel between the 
state of Hungary and the state of Ireland. In reality the analogy is 
absolutely false and misleading. There is no similarity between the 
two cases. Hungary, before the war of 1848, was not what Glad- 
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‘stonian speakers appear to imagine—an oppressed province, which 
rose to extort by force of arms the grant of self-government from 
its oppressor. It was, what Ireland is not and never has been since 
the days of Brian Boroimhe, if then: a nation. It did not ask 
Austria to give it “Home Rule”; it merely demanded that the 
Vienna Court and Government should leave it the national 
autonomy it possessed before Austria, as a State, existed. The 
Magyars have enjoyed constitutional and parliamentary govern- 
ment, and local representative institutions, quite as long as the 
English; and they were an independent and organized nation 
before Rudolph of Hapsburg had begun the curious dynastic and 
political process out of which the Austrian “Empire” eventually 
emerged. In the sixteenth century the Hungarians elected as 
their king, Ferdinand of Hapsburg, the inheritor of the Austrian 
dominions; but Hungary was no more subject to Austria than 
England was subject to Hanover after the accession of George L, or 
Scotland subject to England after James VI. had been crowned 
at Westminster. This was the theory; for some centuries it cor- 
responded more or less to the facts. But in the era of strong 
autocratic monarchy in the last century the sovereigns of the House 
of Hapsburg-Lorraine gradually deprived the Magyars of many 
of their local rights, and undermined the constitutional system 
guaranteed by the “Golden Bull” of Andreas IT., the Magna Charta 
of Hungary. In the period of absolutist reaction and military 
despotism which followed the Peace of 1815 the process was 
almost completed. The system of Metternich had full scope in 
Hungary. The Vienna Court and Ministry, under the Emperors 
Francis and Ferdinand, suppressed the liberties of the Hungarians 
by force, proscribed free speech, muzzled the newspapers, forced 
the German language on the Diet, and aimed deadly blows even 
at the local county representative assemblies, which had survived 
through the Middle Ages, and the religious conflicts of the seven- 
teenth century, and the terrific onslaughts of Turkish barbarism. 
When Kossuth arrived at manhood Hungary was fermenting 
with the leaven of resistance to the encroachments of Austria. 
But it was fermenting also with another leaven. The national 
polity was constitutional and representative; but the constitution 
was that of a feudal aristocracy. The peasantry were almost in 
the condition of the medieval villeins ascripti glebw. They had 
no place in the constitution and no political rights. The franchise, 
the right of sitting in the county councils, and that of electing re- 
presentatives to the Diet, were limited to the “nobles,” who corre- 
sponded to the military tenants and freeholders under the West- 
ern feudal system. The nobles were simply a privileged caste, 
who had all the benefits and none of the burdens of citizenship. 
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The peasant held his land on a semi-servile tenure and paid prac- 
tically all the taxes: his class constituted the misera plebs con- 
tribuenda of old Hungarian legal documents. The Liberal move- 
ment of the two decades before *48 was largely directed towards 
the abolition of the unjust monopoly of the aristocratic class, the 
alleviation of the condition of the peasantry, and the destruction 
of the surviving relics of feudalism. The movement for reform 
went hand in hand with the movement for the restoration of the 
old constitutional rights. Both were strenuously opposed by Met- 
ternich and the Austrian Court; both were passionately supported 
by the group of enlightened nobles, and ardent young Liberals, 
chiefly of the professional classes, who did their best to rouse public 
feeling as much against the selfish Conservatism of the aristocracy 
as against the denationalizing policy of Vienna. 

To Englishmen, Kossuth became known only as the leader in 
the armed “ insurrection,” the dauntless and versatile dictator who 
organized resistance, the fiery orator who poured enthusiasm like 
new wine into the veins of a people outnumbered and surrounded, 
the resolute and resourceful administrator who beat back the 
legions of Windischgritz. But in reality his most valuable work 
was done before the war of ’48, in keeping alive the spirit of the 
nation during the long constitutional struggle, and in giving shape 
and definiteness to the movement. The champion of democratic 
rights was himself a member of the aristocratic order by birth; 
that is to say, he was the son of one of those small country 
gentlemen who were ranked among the “ nobles,” like the vavas- 
sores in medieval England. Trained as a lawyer, he entered 
politics as the representative in the Upper House of the Pressburg 
Diet, of one of those landed lady Magnates who, by the usage of 
the Hungarian Constitution, were permitted to send proxies to the 
Chamber, though they might not sit there themselves. In the Diet 
Kossuth became conspicuous as one of the boldest and most elo- 
quent of the reformers. But his real celebrity and popularity came 
about through the Press. The Government forbade the publica- 
tion of the debates in the newspapers; Kossuth evaded the prohi- 
bition by circulating a manuscript report which passed from hand 
to hand, and was widely copied. The Vienna authorities did him 
the good service to make him a martyr. They arbitrarily and 
illegally ordered his arrest in 1837, and for four years he was 
imprisoned at Pesth. His sufferings were not very severe. He was 
allowed to see his friends, to conduct his correspondence, and to 
read as many books as he pleased. This period of easy durance 
was not without its advantages for him. It gave him time to 
study Shakspeare and Burke, and the Authorized Version of the 
Bible ; which he did to such good purpose that he afterwards 
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showed himself to be one of the greatest masters of the English 
language—native or foreign—who ever used that language on a 
public platform. It stamped him indisputably as one of the chief 
leaders of the national agitation against Austria. And it pro- 
cured him the close acquaintance of Count Wesselenyi, a patriotic 
magnate whose daughter Kossuth subsequently married. Wes- 
selenyi, with Count Stephen Szechenyi, and other Liberal leaders, 
shared the punishment inflicted on Kossuth. The agitation pro- 
duced by the confinement of their popular politicians was so 
menacing that Metternich at length thought it advisable to yield. 
In 1841 Kossuth was liberated, and at once renewed his journalism 
by starting a Liberal paper called the Pesti Hirlup. From a 
business point of view the speculation was not very successful, and 
Kossuth attempted to retrieve his pecuniary position by plunging 
into various agrarian enterprises of a semi-philanthropic nature. 
In 1847 he was elected to the Diet, as representative ot the 
County of Pesth, and proceeded to develop a more “advanced” 
programme of domestic reform than was quite congenial to some 
of the other popular leaders, like Francis Deak, who were Conser- 
vative and Constitutional in their tendencies. The nobles, who 
were at the head of the movement, were much more anxious to 
throw off the encroachments of Austria than to promote the ex- 
tension of political rights among all classes of the population, or 
to change the servile condition of the peasantry into the status of 
free peasant proprietors. In fact, they regarded Kossuth’s cosmo- 
politan Radicalism and semi-Republicanism with aversion and 
alarm. It is the most striking testimony to Kossuth’s extraor- 
dinary energy of mind and power over men that he was able to 
whirl the half-reluctant Diet and his unwilling allies and col- 
leagues along the road his own impetuous steps were treading. 

The crisis broke in the spring of 1848. It had been ripening for 
years in Hungary when suddenly came the uprising in Paris which 
passed like an electric spark through the storm-charged air of the 
Continent and brought down the clouds in thunder. Nothing 
more astonishing than the epidemic of revolution which burst over 
Europe in those weeks has been witnessed this century. Within a 
fortnight of the Great Three Days at the Parisian barricades the 
Emperor Ferdinand was petitioned to appoint a native Hungarian 
Ministry which was to include Count Louis Batthynyi as Minister 
President, Deak as Minister of Justice,Count Szechenyi as Minister 
of the Interior, and Kossuth as Minister of Finance. The Vienna 
Government hesitated; but in less than another fortnight the 
students and the inhabitants of the workmen’s suburbs had risen 
in Vienna itself, Metternich fled for his life, and the Camarilla 
was too terrified to defy the Magyars openly. Kossuth went to 
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Vienna, his appointment and that of the other Ministers was con- 
firmed, and the partial recognition of Hungarian autonomy was 
supposed to be secured by the restoration of the old dignity of 
Palatine or Viceroy in the person of the Archduke Stephen. In 
the Diet the new Ministers, dominated by the magnetic personality 
of Kossuth, embarked on the full flood of reforming legislation. 
The magnates were induced by the great orator to lay aside their 
fears; and in a few weeks, and almost without opposition, feudalism 
was swept away, amid a tempest of national enthusiasm. The caste 
privileges of the “nobles” were abolished; the franchise was ex- 
tended so as to cover the mass of the middle and trading classes ; 
the peasants were completely emancipated ; and, to crown all, they 
were declared free proprietors of the lands they tilled, the State 
undertaking to compensate the landholders for the loss of their 
‘feudal and seignorial rights. With a suddenness more than Japa- 
nese, Hungary sprang, at a bound, out of the Middle Ages and 
seemed launched well on the tide of modern progress. 

But other interests speedily distracted the attention of the Minis- 
ters. The Croats and Serbs—the wild, semi-barbarous Slavonic 
population of the southern frontier-lands—were included in the 
dominions of the Hungarian Crown,and were subject tothe authority 
of the Hungarian Ministry; but they cherished an hereditary hatred 
to the Magyars and were easily persuaded that the new powers 
granted to Hungary menaced their existence and equal rights. The 
intriguing little junta of officials and ladies who managed matters at 
Vienna after the departure of Metternich made haste to foment this 
movement. Jellachich, the Croat leader, an able, unscrupulous, and 
determined Slav partisan, animated by a fanatical hostility to the 
Magyars, was created “ Ban,” or Warden of the-Marches, and with 
secret encouragement from Vienna he enlisted a large force of Croat 
highlanders and borderers, and broke into Hungary. Technically 
this was rebellion, and the Emperor could not refuse to the Hun- 
garian Ministry permission to deal with it by force of arms. Bat- 
thyanyi and Kossuth called out the “ Honved,” or national militia 
of Hungary, and Ferdinand was compelled to declare Jellachich a 
rebel and an outlaw. This latter move was a mere pretence. While 
the Hungarians were attacking the Ban in the name of the “ King,” 
the King was supplying him with assistance in money, arms, and 
presently, as it appeared, in troops. Almost before they knew it, 
the Hungarian Ministry had drifted into war; and though nomi- 
nally they were not at war with the House of Hapsburg but, on 
the contrary, were fighting to vindicate its authority over its re- 
volted subjects, the turn of affairs frightened those of Kossuth’s 
colleagues whose sympathies were monarchical and Conservative. 
Batthyanyi and Deak resigned, and a Council of National Defence 
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was constituted (still nominally with the Emperor's sanction) with 
Kossuth as President. From that date, until the collapse of the 
Hungarian cause before the Russians a year later, Kossuth was the 
life and soul of the Hungarian “insurrection.” His first task was 
to suppress the Croats, now well on their-way to the capital. A 
desperate battle was fought at Vallencze, and Jellachich was beaten. 
After this victory the Imperial Government threw off the disguise 
and openly sent assistance to the Ban. But this roused the 
Viennese to fury. A conflict in the streets was precipitated by the 
attempt of the Government to send away five regiments to the 
assistance of Jellachich who was now falling back towards the 
Austrian frontier. The people prevented the soldiers from leaving 
the capital; the Emperor fled; and the War Minister, Latour, the 
most active member of the Cumarilla, was murdered. The city 
was in the hands of the insurgents, who closed the gates, manned 
the fortifications, and held out against the Imperialist besieging 
army under Windischgratz. Kossuth, somewhat unwisely, sent 
several battalions of his still raw and untrained troops to the relief 
of the Viennese. But his route was barred by Jellachich, who had 
effected a junction with Windischgritz, and a battle was fought at 
Schewchat, outside Vienna. The Viennese made a desperate at- 
tempt at a sortie, which was ineffective; and the Hungarians were 
defeated and compelled to re-cross the Leitha. The war between 
Hungary and Austria had now fairly set in, and Kossuth, recog- 
nizing that Buda-Pesth was far too near the Austrian frontier to be 
safe, withdrew the seat of Government to the town of Debreczin, far 
away to the eastward, and in the heart of the great Hungarian 
plain. The war began in earnest at the end of 1848, with the 
abdication of the Emperor Ferdinand, the accession of his nephew 
the present Emperor Francis Joseph (who—such is the irony of 
events—is now pretty nearly as popular in all parts of his dominions 
as any sovereign in Europe), and the invasion of Hungary simul- 
taneously by three Austrian armies numbering more than 100,000 
men. 

The eight months’ campaign that followed is one of the most 
extraordinary of modern times. That the Hungarians would be 
able to make even a decent show of resistance to the whole power of 
Austria now exerted against them seeined at first sight incredible. 
The Imperialists had the whole resources and population of the 
hereditary States to fall back upon; they had a large trained army, 
a regular military organization, officers and generals, of whom 
many had seen service in the Napoleonic wars thirty years before, 
and a sufficient, if not particularly flourishing, credit. Nothing, 
at first sight,could seem more forlorn than the situation of the 
Hungarians. On three sides Austria stretched an arm round 
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their little island of steppe and plain and mountain-slope; on the 
fourth they were confronted by the angry and jealous neutrality of 
Russia. Western Europe sympathized with them, but had not 
the least intention of doing anything effective to help. Against 
the armies of their foes they had nothing to oppose but an open 
country with few fortresses and few natural facilities for defence, 
and a population not much exceeding five millions, for the Serbs, 
Wallachians and other non-Magyar inhabitants were actively or 
passively hostile. The situation seemed desperate enough ; but five 
centuries of a struggle for existence against the Turks had taught 
the Hungarians to accept desperate situations without flinching. 
The warlike energies of the nation were roused; the Honved 
battalions were swelled by thousands of eager recruits; and Kos- 
suith’s measures to provide war material and maintain the finan- 
cial equilibrium by means of a great issue of paper currency were 
vigorously supported by the people. The Austrian generals, who 
had counted on a sort of military parade through the country, 
found themselves face to face with armies, inferior, it is true, in 
numbers and equipment to their own, but in most cases admirably 
led, and animated by a dauntless spirit of patriotism, and a 
natural military aptitude, which compensated to some extent for 
their deficiency in drill, discipline, and training. To the intense 
surprise of the civilized world—which contented itself with ap- 
plause—the armies of Francis Joseph, properly supplied with 
generals, staff, cannon, and the other accessories, were again and 
again beaten by numerically inferior forces, largely composed of 
hasty levies of volunteers, badly armed, and in some cases 
almost destitute of artillery, and corps de genie. The common 
opinion of modern scientific officers is that the bravest troops in 
the world, if untrained and loosely disciplined, cannot hold their 
own against regular regiments. Gambetta’s attempt to prolong 
the Franco-German War, after the collapse of the armies of the 
Rhine, by throwing hordes of National Guards and Mobiles upon 
the well-organized invaders, is generally held to have been 

magnificent absurdity, absolutely unjustifiable from the military 
point of view, though perhaps defensible on political and other 
grounds. The immense civilian armies which Grant and Lee 
handled in the American War of Secession were formidable enough 
to one another; but Lord Wolseley has placed on record his 
opinion that thirty thousand European regular troops, thrown on 
one side or the other, could have decided the conflict at any period 
of the campaign. And—to come down to a subject of more living 
interest to every reader of this paper—there is no officer of any 
real authority who believes that our 200,000 “ efficient” volun- 
teers, in their present state of military nudity and rawness, could 
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hold their own—albeit, man for man, as good fighting material as 
can be found in most countries—could hold their own against two 
or three French or German corps d’armée, well led, well equipped, 
and well trained, and properly supplied with the staff, guns, and 
appliances without which an army is an armed mob. 

The Hungarian War of 1849 seems almost to contradi:t these 
conclusions. But there are some other considerations to be taken 
into account. For one thing, and in spite of the strategists and 
the military theorists, it is always to be recollected that war is a 
game in which much, very much, depends on the character of the 
players. You cannot get rid of the personal element, especially in 
the matter of leadership; and that, with due respect to the scientitic 
soldiers, makes war too often deplorably unscientific. You may 
get a Hannibal, a Charles the Twelfth, a Turenne, or a Clive on one 
hand, or a Varro, a Count Daun, a Villeneuve, or a Marshal Benedek 
on the other, and things happen quite otherwise than they should 
according to all the rules of war. Now, that element counted 
very strongly indeed in the campaign of 1849. Probably no great 
nation has been more consistently and uniformly unlucky in its 
commanders than Austria; and Windischgriitz was conspicuously 
incompetent even for an Austrian general. On the other hand, 
the Magyars were remarkably fortunate in their military leaders. 
Goérgey, Klapka, Bem, Aulich, and Damjanich were excellent 
officers, who handled their raw and heterogeneous levies on the 
battlefield and the march with a skill as remarkable as the in- 
efficiency of their opponents. Nor must it be forgotten that while 
these and the other superior ofticers of the Magyar armies were 
professional soldiers, there was also a strong corps of regular 
troops to stiffen the half-trained militia. Gorgey’s army of the 
Upper Danube, the force which did the best and hardest fighting 
of the war, was largely composed of the Hungarian troops which 
had come over from the Imperial service; and the hussars, who 
won the chief honours in the campaign, were the very pick of the 
Austrian cavalry. With all this the contest, at first, seemed 
ridiculously unequal. The Hungarian armies found themselves 
compelled to fall back on all sides before the invaders; and if 
these latter had been led by commanders of ordinary ability, and 
directed with common intelligence, the scattered and disorganized 
defending contingents should have been struck and broken before 
they could have acquired cohesion and solidity. 

But Windischgriatz hesitated and delayed; and the early 
spring of 1849 was brilliantly used by the Magyar leaders. Bem, 
the Polish general who had offered his sword to the patriots, 
plunged into Transylvania, stamped out the insurrection of the 
Wallachians, and drove the Imperialists from the province. 
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Goérgey, after a rapid and masterly march through the Northern 
Carpathians, appeared on the Theiss, and by the end of March the 
united Hungarian armies, under Dembinski, Gorgey, and Klapka, 
were concentrated in front of Debreczin and ready for a forward 
offensive movement. Kossuth had insisted on giving the supreme 
command to the Pole, Dembinski—a very unfortunate selection, 
for Dembinski, besides being a far inferior commander to some of 
his subordinates, roused the furious jealousy of Gérgey. The latter 
was probably the ablest of all the Hungarian officers as a tactician. 
A major in the Austrian service, he offered his sword to the Press- 
burg Ministry at the outbreak of hostilities with the Croats, end 
was appointed by Kossuth to the cominand of the defeated army 
on the battlefield of Schewchat. His character and conduct have 
formed the subject of a bitter and unsettled controversy, through 
which perhaps the best guide is to be found in the two volumes 
of Memoirs* published by him three years after the war, when 
Aulich, Dainjanich, and other heroes of the Revolution had been 
sent to a bloody grave, when Kossuth was in exile, and Gérgey 
himself was living at Klagenfurt under the contemptuous _pro- 
tection of the Viennese Government. It is clear enough that a 
deep difference of aims and objects divided Kossuth from Gorgey, 
and from many other of the military men who had formerly 
been in the Austrian service. These officers protested, and pro- 
bably with sincerity, that they had no wish to make war upon 
the “King,” still less to bring about the separation of Hungary 
from the Austrian Crown. They were seeking only to vindicate 
their Constitutional liberties, suppressed under the Metternich 
régime, and to put down the revolt of the non-Magyar races within 
the kingdom. Like most of the colleagues of Kossuth in his first 
Ministry, they were Constitutionalists and Conservatives, and had 
no sympathy with the republican and democratic aims they ac- 
cused Kossuth of cherishing. Added to this there was the natural 
impatience of the professional soldier against civilian dictation. 
The Committee of Public Defence at Debreczin constantly inter- 
fered with the conduct of the military men; and Gérgey (and to 
some extent he is borne out by Klapka,t a witness much more 
friendly to Kossuth) constantly sneers at the fussy activity of the 
excited orators who attempted to control the tactics of generals 
on the battlefield, and arranged paper campaigns with the aid of 
lawyers and ladies. There is probably some truth in these accusa- 
tions. War after all is a soldier’s business, and Kossuth might 
have done better to leave the actual conduct of the campaign 


* My Life and Acts in Hungary. By Arthur Gorgey. 


+t Memoirs of the War of Independence in Hungary. By General Klapka. 
London, 1850. 
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in the hands of some one general of sufficient authority and repu- 
tation to secure and enforce the obedience of the rest. As it was, 
divided aims and distracted councils went far to neutralize the 
splendid valour of the Magyar troops and the brilliant leading of 
their officers. 

Before, however, the rift had widened irretrievably, the Hun- 
garians had a wonderful month of victory. In April, 1849, the 
armies of the Theiss, advancing under Gorgey, Klapka, and Aulich, 
won victory after victory against the main Austrian army on the 
Danube, relieved the great fortress of Komaron, drove the enemy 
across the Danube, cleared them out of Pesth, and forced them back 
upon the frontier. In the midst of these victories Kossuth took 
an unfortunate step. He induced the Diet at Debreczin to decree 
the independence of Hungary and the deposition of the House of 
. Hapsburg-Lorraine. The Committee of Public Defence was dis- 
solved and Kossuth proclaimed Dictator. These proceedings were 
regarded with the greatest disfavour and suspicion by Gérgey and 
a good many of his officers. It is probably too much to say, as 
some of Kossuth’s partisans did, that Gérgey resolved from that 
moment to betray the patriotic cause; it is certain that he deliber- 
ately sacrificed the opportunity of striking the decisive blow in 
its favour. The road to Vienna lay open before the united and 
victorious Hungarian army; it could probably have broken through 
the shattered and disorganized force on the frontier, have possessed 
itself of the Imperial capital, and dictated terms to the Emperor, 
long before the Russians could reach them. For the legions of 
the Emperor Nicholas had crossed the frontier, and while Transyl- 
vania had long been filling with Russian irregulars and volunteers, 
a Muscovite army of 150,000 men was pouring into Hungary from 
Poland. “Europe” looked on at this colossal piece of despotic 
aggression with dismay, and did nothing; a piece of weakness for 
which eventually the Western Powers had to pay by the half- 
hearted and mismanaged attempt to check Russia in the Crimea. 
Gérgey protests in his “Memoirs” that the struggle, to every 
inilitary eye, was absolutely hopeless from the moment that the 
Russian intervention became a certainty, and the only thing left 
for the Magyar insurgents was to sell their lives and the liberties 
of their country dearly by a desperate resistance. Kossuth and 
the Ministry seem, however, to have thought that even to the last 
there was some hope for freedom and victory “in native swords 
and native ranks.” Carried away by the brilliant successes of the 
April campaign, they refused to regard the Hungarian cause as lost, 
even when nearly 300,000 Austrian and Russian regular troops were 
closing in upon the contracting circle of the Magyar armies, amount- 
ing to less than a third of the number. Kossuth’s plan was that the 
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army should retire behind the Theiss, and endeavour to wear out 
the Russians (whose force he greatly under-cstimated)in a campaign 
on the Hungarian plain, where tropical heat in summer worked 
great havoc among the northern troops; but Gérgey frustrated 
this by marching against the Austrians on the Upper Danube. 
The dissensions between the Government and the military men 
continued during the summer of 1849; and meanwhile the Rus- 
sian and Austrian advance became irresistible. In July another 
great defeat was inflicted on Jellachich. But the Hungarian 
armies were gradually forced back into the south-eastern corner of 
the country. The Government fled from Debreczin, and took 
refuge within the walls of Arad. Bem’s small army in Transyl- 
vania had melted away, and the gallant Polish general appeared 
almost alone at the seat of Government Gdrgey, after several 
hard-fought engagements, was falling back on the same place. 
The decisive battle was fought at Temesvar, where the Magyars 
were totally defeated. By the beginning of August even Kossuth 
was convinced that the position was hopeless. He resigned his 
Dictatorship into the hands of Gérgey, who on the 11th of August, 
at Vilagos, the Sedan of the Hungarian War, surrendered with 
the remnants of his army to the Russians. The other Hungarian 
generals had no choice but to follow his example; though Klapka 
still held out in Komaron, and only capitulated seven weeks later 
under a capitulation which allowed him to march out with the 
honours of war, and secured the lives and liberties of all his 
troops. They were guaranteed against the Bloody Assize which 
Haynau instituted; but the brutal vengeance of Austria descended 
on their comrades. Gdérgey, amidst a howl of not wholly deserved 
execration, was spared; Kossuth, with Bem, escaped into Turkey ; 
but, Count Louis Batthyanyi, the late Prime Minister of Hungary, 
the gallant Generals Aulich, Damjanich, and Nagy-Sandor, and 
many other heroes of the War of Independence, were less fortunate, 
ancl died by the axe, the bullet, or the rope. Haynau went about 
the country shooting, hanging, and flogging; and so ended, with 
this atrocious outburst of vindictive savagery, the most striking 
an brilliant struggle against absolutism which the century has 
witnessed. 

Of Kossuth’s later career not much is to be said. Thanks to the 
courage of the Turks, and the tardy and belated intervention of the 
British Government, Kossuth was not surrendered to the Austrians, 
who would undoubtedly have sent him to the scaffold. He came to 
England and made a sort of triumphal progress in this country 
and America, thrilling all hearts by his magnificent oratory. But 
neither Englishmen nor Americans, though they sympathized 
with the Magyars, and were delighted to listen to the marvellous 
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eloquence of their great advocate, were able, or particularly willing, 
to help them in any effectual manner. Kossuth wore himself out 
for some years in fruitless intrigues, and made himself rather 
ridiculous by joining Ledru-Rollin and Mazzini in issuing swag- 
gering manifestoes in which, from the dignified seclusion of 
London lodgings, they called upon the Republicans of Europe to 
“rise” and throw off the yoke of the despots. He entered into 
fruitless negotiations with Louis Napoleon, and tried to persuade 
the Emperor, as he had persuaded himself, that his influence with 
the English Liberals was sufficient to force the English Govern- 
ment to intervene actively on behalf of Hungary, if the French 
would take the first steps. Finally, mortified and disappointed, 
he withdrew to Italy, where he passed the later years of his life, 
amusing himself with scientific and literary studies, and surveying 
with gloomy eyes the gradual reconciliation of Hungary with her 
old oppressor. It was characteristic of Kossuth, and, indeed, of 
the school to which he belonged, that he would never accept 
the “compromise” of 1867, arranged by the Conservative states- 
man Deak, whereby Hungary finally achieved by peaceful means 
the restoration of all those Constitutional rights for which she 
had vainly fought in 1848, Almost to the last he remained un- 
reconciled and irreconcilable. He remained an exile, though he 
might long since have gone back in safety to the capital, which 
has consoled itself by making his funeral a magnificent national 
pageant ; he forfeited his citizenship because he could not bring 
himself to render formal allegiance to the Hapsburg king; and 
his name was the watchword of the small and dwindling political 
party of his countryman, which declined to recognize the Constitu- 
tional settlement, and cherished the dream of an independent, 
and possibly Republican, Hungary. He was the living embodi- 
ment of the ideals of ’48—those generous, impossible ideals—in a 
world too much occupied with its own changed aims and pressing 
interests to sympathize with his feelings, or even to understand 
thein. 

Kossuth indeed was the typical man of the Revolutionary period. 
He was full of the large enthusiasms, the generous fervour, and the 
poetical faith in enlightenment and progress, which characterized 
Continental Liberalism at a time when to be a Liberal on the Con- 
tinent of Europe meant to be a believer in the rights of nations 
and an opponent of an antiquated and obsolete despotism. In 
company with our own Radicals of that era the European Liberals 
were penetrated by an extreme political optimism. They put 
their trust in an approaching millennium and believed it would 
be reached by means of free parliaments, universal suffrage, 
government by “the People,” and other simple devices of that 
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kind; and they fought and talked in favour of these expe- 
dients with a perfervid earnestness which the blusé and sceptical 
politician of a later day scarcely comprehends. It does not detract 
from the respect one must feel for the genuine honesty and pas- 
sionate sincerity of men like Kossuth and Mazzini to remember 
that, in the first place, the millennium is not yet reached; and in 
the second, that such little progress as we have made on the road 
has been gained not by the revolutionary democrats themselves, 
but chiefly by the constructive Conservative statesmen whom 
they disliked and opposed. Bismarck and William of Prussia 
made United Germany, Cavour and Victor Emmanuel United 
Italy, Deak and Francis Joseph, autonomous and contented Hun- 
gary ; to these cool-headed and generally rather selfish princes and 
ministers the cause of nationality and Constitutional progress owes 
a good deal more than to the eloquent Kossuths and Mazzinis, 
or even the fiery Garibaldis. Nor is it to be denied that with 
Kossuth, as with Mazzini, the talent for practical statesmanship 
was somewhat less conspicuous than daring courage, high aims, 
and a noble enthusiasm. The controversy as to the conduct of the 
military operations in Hungary in 1848-49 is an old one, and 
hardly worth reviving; but it is difticult to look into the contem- 
porary records without coming to the conclusion that, if Gorgey 
was half-hearted and insubordinate, some of the censure that 
has been heaped upon his “ treason” must be shared by the fiery 
Dictator, who hurried the movement against Austrian tyranny into 
a path which many Hungarians, including some of Kossuth’s 
colleagues, and the best of his officers, could not tread without 
reluctance. Nor is it to be denied that the uncompromising atti- 
tude adopted by Kossuth towards the House of Hapsburg was a 
serious error. Till the unfortunate decree of deposition of April, 
1849, an accommodation with the Vienna Court was at least pos- 
sible ; after that it was out of the question, and the Hapsburgs, strug- 
gling for the existence of their State as well as their dynasty (for 
Austria is an impossibility with an independent Hungary), were 
bound to fight out the quarrel to the end even with the fatal assis- 
tance of Russia. With all this there is no doubt that Kossuth was 
the soul and the animating spirit of the Magyar defence against 
Austrian tyranny; his eloquence, his energy, and the magnetism 
of his personality roused the nation —at first lukewarm and rather 
despondent—to the passion of angry revolt which enabled them 
to stand against odds that were at first ludicrously dispropor- 
tionate. It was a great achievement, and could hardly have been 
performed by a man who had not many of the elements of great- 
ness. Nor need one hold that the great work of Kossuth’s life was 

failure, albeit he thought so himself during the long years of 
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exile. The blood spilt in Hungary in ’48 and ’49 was not shed 
wholly in vain; the foundations of the Church, in politics as in 
religion, are laid upon the bones of the martyrs. The “midnight” 
despotism of the earlier half of the century was impossible, though 
temporarily and haltingly restored, in face of the sentiment which 
the splendid struggle of the Magyars had roused. 


‘* But they fail not, the kinglier breed 
Who starry diadems attain ; 
To dungeon, axe, and stake succeed, 
Heirs of the old heroie strain. 


** The zeal of Nature never cools, 
Nor is she thwarted of her ends, 


When sapped and dull her cheaper tools 
Then she a saint and prophet spends. 


“«T was the chosen trump wherethrough, 
Our God sent forth awakening breath ; 
Came chains? Came death? The strain he blew, 
Sounds on outliving chains and death.” 


So wrote Lowell; translating accurately enough the emotion 
which Kossuth had inspired, which in the end was too strong for 
Austria and despotism, in spite of the temporary wreck of Hun- 
garian hopes on the evil day of Vilagos. 


Sipney J. Low. 


A STROLL IN BOCCACCIO’S COUNTRY. 


To lovers of Boccaccio the small streamlet Aftrico which rises 
in the Fiesole hills and flows along the eastern side of the Campo 
di Marte, near Florence, will recall the Ninfale Fiesolano, with its 
poetical descriptions of the surrounding country, telling of the im- 
petuous love of the handsome youth Aftrico for the bashful nymph 
Mensola: a love which aroused the dire vengeance of the chaste 
goddess Diana. 

The destruction of the forests which once clothed the hills round 
Florence has changed the whole face of the land. Writers, con- 
temporaries of Boccaccio, speak of shady woods, of rills, and springs, 
and lakelets, whose memory is only preserved in the names of 


various villas, and of farmhouses which once were villas, belonging 
to the great Florentine families—‘“ La Fonte,” “La Fontanella,” 
“ Font’ all’ Erta,’ “ Il Vivaio,” and others. Which was the 


” bellae chiara fonte 

Di fresche erbette e di fiore adornata, 

La quale ancor dimora appié del monte 

Cecer, da quella parte ove ‘] sol guata 

Quand’ @ nel mezzogiorno a fronte a fronte 

where Diana threatened her nymphs with death if they listened 
to a lover’s pleading, none can say. But Monte Ceceri is still the 
quarry whence Florence draws grey freestone for her palaces ; the 
Affrico and the Mensola still meander murmuring down to the 
plain, where they unite before falling into the Arno ; and the 
peasants will tell you the air of Settignano is so fine (sharp, 
refined) that a fool cannot live there. 

The view from the little bridge across the Aftrico is very fine. 
To the left the hills are studded with peasants’ houses and with 
villas, many of them interesting froin association with men great 
in story or in art. Far away rises Vallombrosa—sombre in its 
clothing of pine-woods in summer, white with snow in winter— 
making a background for the pretty little village of Settignano 
and the hills of Pilliand L’Incontro. Tradition says the latter 
was the meeting-place of the gentle enthusiast St. Francis, who so 
loved animals that he spoke of the birds as “ our sisters,” and of 
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St. Dominick, the fanatic instigator of the horrible massacre of 
the unfortunate Albigense. In the plain lies the old villa Fonte- 
buoni, now a school, where Benedetto Varchi wrote a great part of 
his NStoriu Fiorentina, and often entertained the beautiful cour- 
tezan Tullia d’Arragona, whose portrait at Brescia by Bonvicino 
justifies the passionate verses addressed to her by so many poets 
of that time. 
Muzio wrote of those, 


oe ee occhi belli, 
Occhi leggiadri, occhi amorosi e eari, 
Piu che le stelle belli e piu ehe il sole.” 


Ercole Bentivoglio indited sonnets to her “ celestial brow”; Ber- 
nardo Tasso discussed the theme of love with her in the presence 
of Niccolo Grazia and Francesco Maria Molza at Venice, and called 
her “la mia signora.” Alessandro Arrighi praised her wise conver- 
sation and most rare beauty, and the 


“é 


bei costumi e ‘] portamento adorno 
E col dolee cantare il dolee suono 
Che fan di marmo una persona viva.” 


Her mother, celebrated for her beauty, was from Ferrara 
her father was Cardinal Luigi d’Arragona, son of Errico, Marquis 
Gerace, natural son of Francis I. of Arragon, King of Naples, and 
of Diana Guardato. Tullia was born in Rome and educated in 
Siena and Florence, where she learnt music and developed a taste 
for literature. When she returned to the latter town as a woman 
of twenty-five, Filippo Strozzi was one of her many admirers. 
A long letter to him from Francesco Vettori deplores that his 
name should be mentioned as one of the six champions who 
detied the world “according to the rules of ancient and glorious 
knights” in honour of “the Lady whose equal or like never has 
been, and never will be in any future centuries.” Strozzi evidently 
listened to his friend’s remonstrances, for his name does not appear 
among the signatories of the curious document.* 

Tullia hired a villa on the banks of the Mensola in order to be 
near “Patron mio caro,” as she called Varehi, who, in spite of the 
“silvered hair” he talks so much about, succumbed to the charms 
of the beautiful woman. Even after love had cooled into platonic 
friendship he continued patiently to polish and sometimes re-write, 
in his elegant scholarly language, the sonnets and verses of Tullia 
who aspired to be a second Sappho.t 

Her reputation as a poetess caused the Grand Duke Cosimo to 


* Codex Rinnuccini. 


+ ‘* Rime della Sigra. Tullia d’ Arragona e diversi a Lei. Vinegia.” 1547. 
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excuse her from wearing the yellow veil, odious sign of her pro- 
fession. She sent a sonnet with her petition, the original of which 
is in the State archives of Florence with: 


**Fasseli gratia per poetessa,” 


in Cosimo’s handwriting on the margin. 

Poor Tullia died in March, 1556, in a small hostelry in the 
Trastevere at Rome, and was buried near the high altar of 
Sant’ Agostino.* 

Boccaccio may have seen the destruction of the stronghold of 
the Del Manzecea family, robber lords who harried the country 
round and levied toll on all who crossed the steep pass into the 
Mugello. In 1348 the Republic of Florence lost all patience and 
ordered Castel di Poggio to be stormed and dismantled. Some 
hundred years later it was bought by the Alessandri, who repaired 
the castle and restored some grotesque frescoes in the chapel, 
now nearly effaced. 

Below Castel di Poggio, Vincigliata towers high among the pine- 
woods and the cypresses, a remarkable restoration of an old feudal 
castle. If one of the Visdomini, the ancient lords of Careggi 
(Campum regis), as the place was once called, could return, he 
would feel himself quite at home in Mr. Temple Leader's noble 
fortress. 

The Usimbardi were the next owners of the castle and, of course, 
were at deadly feud with their neighbours of Castel di Poggio— 
thereby hangs a tale, a ghost story. 

Giovanni Usimbardi, a friend of Dante, Cavalcanti, and other 
illustrious Florentines, had a daughter named Selvaggia, with whom 
the two sons of Del Manzecca fell in love. Simone, the eldest, asked 
her hand in marriage and was refused, so he stabbed her father, 
fortunately only wounding him. The second son, Uberto, met the 
maiden at Mass in the church of Sta. Maria di Vincigliata, and by 
his beauty and gracious presence won her heart. To cut a long 
story short, the life of Giovanni Usimbardi was twice saved in 
battle by an unknown knight, with a small knot of blue ribbon 
tied to the buckle of his breastplate. The second time the 
stranger was felled to the ground, and on his helmet being 
removed Usimbardi recognized Uberto Del Manzecca, the son of 
his hated neighbour. The long-standing feud was made up and 
the wedding-day was fixed. 

As Selvaggia, in bridal array, stood at her casement watching 
the lithe figure on the good black horse which knew the road 
so well down from Castel di Poggio to Vincigliata, she saw three 
men dash out of the wood. One seized the horse’s bridle, the 


* See “ Un’ Etéra Romana.” Dr. G. Biagi. Nuova Antologia. Aug., 1886. 
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second pulled his rider out of the saddle. Before the young 
knight could draw his sword the third plunged a dagger into 
his heart. The murderer was Simone, Uberto’s elder brother. 

The bridal bells tolled a death-knell, and Selvaggia sat with her 
lover's head in her lap until they took the body away for burial. 
She went raving mad and died sitting at her window looking at 
Castel di Poggio. 

Tae p2asants say her ghost haunted the ruins of the old castle 
—her long fair hair floating behind her, and her white satin dress 
stained with blood. 

There is every probability that Sir John Hawkwood, while 
in the service of Pisa with his famous White Company, sacked 
Vincigliata, as we read that the new owners, the Alessandri, rebuilt 
it in 1368. Somme years later Niccolo degli Alessandri brought his 
bride Agnoletta, daughter of Bettino Ricasoli of Broglio, to the 
castle, whence her granddaughter Ginevra rode down to Florence 
in great pomp to marry Giovanni de’ Medici. 

After the fall of the Republic the power of the Alessandri waned. 
In 1637 Messer Francesco, who cared for nothing but hunting, 
was living in a corner of the old castle with his young son and an 
old maiden aunt. A few years later the only inhabitants were the 
youth Giovan’ Antonio and his page. In 1751 the entry into the 
church registry of Vincigliata runs: “No one lives in the ruined 
palace of the Signori Alessandri, but holy water is still sprinkled in 
the empty rooms when Easter comes round.”* 

Below Vincigliata, on an isolated hill jutting out into the valley 
of the Arno, between the streamlets Aftrico and Mensola stands the 
square machicolated castle Poggio Gherardo, identified by students 
of Boccaccio with the “ palagio” in which the joyous company of 
seven ladies and three youths took refuge when they fled from the 
plague of Florence in 1348,+ 

Tradition says “ Palagio al Poggio,” as the castle was anciently 
called, stood many a siege, and that when Sir John Hawkwood 
razed Vincigliata he destroyed the eastern fugade, only partially 
rebuilt some two hundred years ago. It passed through several 
hands until in 1433 the Zati family sold it to Gherardo Gherardi. 
He changed the name from “ Palagio al Poggio ” to “ Poggio 
Gherardo,” and his descendants held the place for 456 years. It 
was bought by Mr. Ross in 1889. 

One of the Gherardi, Ruberto, wrote in 1740 a long-winded but. 
curious book, La Villeggiatura di Majano,t which has never been 


* For a full account of Vincigliata see monographs by Baroni, Marcotti, and 
Laader Scott. 

+ See Baldelli, ‘“‘ Vita di G. Boecaccio,”” Moreni, Repetti, &e. 

t MS. Gherardi, National Library, Florence. 
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published, describing the hills of Fiesole, Majano, and Settignano, 
the villas, and the families they belonged to. If for nothing 
else, his MS. is valuable as suggesting, or rather asserting, that 
Giovanni Boccaccio was born near the banks of the Mensola. Till 
now Paris and the Costa, near Sta. Felicita in Florence, have dis- 
puted the honour of giving birth to the great master of the Italian 
language. After a tedious account of various properties, Ruberto 
Gherardi mentions “a small villa near Corbignano, a townlet on the 
slope of the hill where rises the second branch of the torrent Men- 
sola, and in the parish thereof. . . . . Descending but a few 
paces toward the plain we come to the villa and farm now owned 
by Sigr. Ottavio Ruggeri. This villa in the ancient times was 
bought by Boccaccio di Chellino, perhaps when he first abandoned 
his native town Certaldo for Florence, and here was born in 1313 
our master Giovanni, whose birthplace has hitherto been sought 
for in vain. . . . . . . Tam the more persuaded that our 
master Giovanni was born in this place from the fact that it lies 
about a mile from the valley of Ameto, under which name he 
speaks of himself in the Commedia delle Ninfe Fiorentine, and 
says that ‘as a wandering lad Ameto often came to these woods 
to visit the fauns and the dryads who inhabited them; perhaps 
being descended from an ancient race of these hills, he was almost 


constrained thereto by an innate love, and remembering his origin, 
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with pious memory came at times to do them honour. 

With infinite patience old Gherardi identifies the different spots 
mentioned in Ninfale Fiesoluno, Ameto, and the Decamerone. As 
before mentioned Poggio Gherardo is generally accepted as the 
place Boccaccio had in his mind when describing the “ place on a 
small hill, equidistant on all sides from any road,” to which the 
joyous company of seven ladies and three youths walked on 
Wednesday at break of day to escape from the plague then raging 
in Florence. At two short miles from the city they arrived at the 
foot of the hill. “On the summit was a ‘palagio’ with a pleasant 
and large courtyard in the centre, with arcades and halls and 
rooms, each one beautiful and well ornamented with jocund 
paintings, surrounded by fields and with marvellous gardens, 
possessing wells of freshest water and cellars full of precious wines 
more suited to curious topers than to sober and virtuous women.” 

Here Pampinea was crowned queen with an “honourable and 
beautiful garland of bays,” and here she commanded Panfilo to 
begin the series of immortal tales known all the world over as the 
Decamerone. At the end of the first day Pampinea ceded the 
garland, emblem of royalty, to “the discreet maiden Filomena,” 
and the joyous company then went slowly down to a stream (the 
Mensola) of clear water, which, from a height near by, flowed among 
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rocks and green herbage through a valley shaded by many trees. 
Here barefooted and with naked arms they descended into the 
water and disported themselves, until, the hour of supper being at 
hand, they returned to the palace and supped with great content- 
ment. 

The second day passed in like manner and Neifile was chosen 
queen. She commanded that there should be no story-telling on 
Friday or on Saturday, “ apt to be tedious to most folk because of 
the viands eaten on those days.” 

It was done as the queen willed, and all looked forward with 
longing to Sunday. But she, thinking that having passed four 
days in the “palace on the hill” others might join them, roused 
the household at break of day and sent on the seneschal to prepare 
the new abode she had already chosen. “Then with slow steps the 
queen, accompanied and followed by her ladies and the three 
youths, and led by the song of maybe twenty nightingales and 
other birds, walked towards the west by an unfrequented lane full 
of green herbs and of flowers just opening to the rising sun. 
Gossiping, joking, and laughing with her companions, she led 
them, after proceeding some two thousand paces, to a beautiful 
and splendid palace, before the half of the third hour had 
passed.” * 

The unfrequented lane may yet be followed, fragrant with wild 
violets and narcissi, leading through cornfields bright with sweet- 
scented yellow tulips and scarlet anemones, from near Majano 
across the Affrico towards San Domenico. The hedges are tangled 
with eglantine and honeysuckle, and here and there an old oak 
recalls the forest that once existed. Nearly every villa and every 
village within sight is connected with some illustrious name. 
Settignano recalls the great sculptor and architect Desiderio da 
Settignano, and Michelangelo Buonarrotti who, put out to nurse at 
his father’s farm near the village, afterwards told Vasari, “I drew 
the chisel and the mallet with which I carve statues in together 
with my nurse’s milk.” From Corbignano a family of sculptors 
emigrated to France, sons of Giusto Betti, known in French art- 
history as Les Justes of Tours. Those great artists Giuliano and 
Benedetto da Majano were born at Majano, and close at hand is. 
the house which once was Macchiavelli’s. Florentine Platonism 
may be said to have had its stronghold among these hills. The 
three brothers Benivieni lived at villa Querce,t only separated by 
a small valley from Marsilio Ficino. One was an able doctor; 
another, a canon of San Lorenzo, called “my complatonico,” by 


* One and a half hours after sunrise. 
+ Now de Montfort. 
VOL. XXIII. 
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Ficino, had the courage to defend Savonarola. The third brother 
was a poet whose Canzone dell’ amore celeste e divino was thought 
worthy of a commentary by Pico della Mirandola. Devoted friends, 
they are united even in death, for they lie in the same grave in the 
church of San Marco in Florence. The family of Valori owned 
much property about here, and the villa still exists* where the 
great platonist Marsilio Ficino was for so long the guest of Niccolo 
and Filippo Valori. Pico della Mirandola and Poliziano no doubt 
often came down from Fiesole to visit their friends, and in the 
ninth book of Ficino’s letters (No. I.) he describes a walk on these 
hill’s with “our Pico” and their conversation about a salubrious 
villa. The latter fixed upon a building hard by as fulfilling all his 
desires, when Ficino tells him that “it is said to have been built by 
that wise man Leonardo Aretino, while just beyond was the abode 
of Giovanni Boccaccio.” Below, to the left, is the Salviatino, once 
belonging to Duke Salviati, whose good old wine is recorded in 
Redi’s jocund poem “ Bacco in Toscana.” 


‘* Where the hewn rocks of Fiesole impend 
O’er Doccia’s dell, and fig and olive blend. 
There the twin streams of Affrico unite, 
One dimly seen, the other out of sight, 
But ever playing in his smoothen’d bed 
Of polisht stone, and willing to be led 
Where clustering vines protect him from the sun. 
Here, by the lake, Boccaccio’s fair brigade 
Beguiled the hours, and tale for tale repaid.” 


Thus sang Walter Savage Landor, whose villa “Il Frusino”t 
stands just above the small plain where once was the lake of the 
Valley of the Ladies. 

But we must return to the Decamerone. When the queen left the 
first “palagio” on Sunday morning at sunrise she led her com- 
panions “to a most beautiful and sumptuous palace raised some- 
what above the plain on a small hill. Entering in and going all 
over it, and seeing the large halls, the cleanly and well-decorated 
rooms, fully stocked with everything pertaining unto rooms, they 
commended it highly and esteemed the owner to be rich and 
powerful. Then descending to see the vast and joyous courtyard 
of the palace, the cellars full of excellent wines, and the ice-cold 
water which welled up in large quantity, they praised it yet more.” 

The garden with wide walks covered by vine trellises and 
hedged in with white and red roses and jasmine, so that even 
when the sun was high there was scented and delightful shade, and 
the marvellous white marble fountain next called their attention. 


* Villa Panattoni, 
t Now belonging to Professor W. Fiske. 
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The overflow from the fountain, led in conduits about the garden, at 
last formed one stream and flowed down to the plain, where “ with 
great force and no small gain to the owner it turned two mills.” 
The “sumptuous palace” with the beautiful gardens, which 
the seven ladies and three youths affirmed to be paradise on earth, 
has always been identified with Villa Palmieri.* Here it was at 
the close of the sixth day that the queen took off her crown of 
bays, and, laughing, placed it on the head of Dioneo saying, “ It is 
time Dioneo that thou shouldst learn what an undertaking it is to 
rule and to guide women.” And as though she wished to show 
how difficult that was, Eliza led off her six companions to a spot 
unknown to any—the Ladies’ Valley. Here they found a small 
lake, and, having set their tire-women to watch that none should 
approach, took off their raiment and bathed. On returning to the 
palace they described the beauties of the valley, and the king 
ordered that next day the seneschal should prepare the midday 
repast by the lake, where the seventh day was passed in great 


pleasure, listening to the tales told by each member of the joyous 
company. 


JANET Ross. 


* Belonging to the Dowager Countess of Crawford and Balearres. See Manni, 
Moreni, Baldelli, &e. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE INDIAN 
CIVIL SERVICE. 


THE House of Commons has of late shown an alarming pro- 
pensity for passing hasty Resolutions on matters affecting the. 
foundations of the Government of India. By one such Resolution 
the House proposed to abolish the revenue derived from the 
Government monopoly in opium, and thus to plunge India into. 
inevitable bankruptcy. Consequences scarcely less serious, though 
less immediate, would follow from the adoption of the Resolution 
brought forward by Mr. Paul last year for the establishment of 
simultaneous examinations for the Indian Civil Service in India 
and in England. It may not be inopportune, at the opening of 
a new Session, especially as there has been a change of chiefs at 
the India Office, to point out some facts that are generally ignored 
by the supporters of this movement. The writer of this paper is. 
probably unknown to many of those who may read it. He wishes, 
therefore, to emphasize the fact that he is neither in the Civil 
Service nor in any way connected with the Government of India, 
but is the servant of a purely native body of trustees, and en- 
gaged in work one of the main objects of which is to fit Natives. 
of the country to hold positions of trust and responsibility. He 
may at least claim that his arguments should not be set aside 
on the ground of an assumed bias, or on the score of want of 
sympathy with the peoples of India. Moreover, his profession 
gives him an opportunity, such as few Members of Parliament 
have enjoyed, of knowing intimately the class of young men who,. 
under the proposed scheme, would become the future rulers of 
India. 

The Indian Civil Service is an institution unlike anything 
existing in England, and an utterly misleading idea of its im- 
portance would be formed by comparing it with any of the 
Government services at home. The functions performed by the 
great oftices of State, Parliament, the courts of justice, and 
municipalities, in England, are not more varied and scarcely more- 
important than those discharged by the Indian Civil Service. 
It is a machine invented for the government of a great con- 
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‘tinent by a distant country, and consists of 800 or 900 English- 
men, of necessity chosen young in England, trained in India, and 
organized into a graded service, the members of which rise by 
seniority to certain important posts, such as Collectorships and 
District Judgeships, while the most distinguished are selected 
for higher offices. Its chief functions are to supply rulers for 
provinces, and heads of the departments of State, to make laws 
to administer justice, to collect the revenue, to preserve internal 
peace, and to superintend municipalities. Many other duties 
also, too numerous to be described, fall to its hands in a country 
like India, where the Government is paternal and the people 
have but little initiative. The number of civilians is extremely 
small compared with the population. For example, in the North- 
West Provinces and Oudh, with a population approaching fifty 
millions, there were, in December, 1886, after deducting 30 absent 
on leave, 144 civilians on duty. Of these between 30 and 40 
were serving as Lieutenant-Governor, High Court Judges, Heads 
of Departments, Commissioners, Secretaries to Government, Xc., 
49 were Collectors, 22 District Judges, and the remainder were 
mostly young men in training for these offices. The chief business 
of the English civilian, so far as the collection of the revenue 
and the administration of justice are concerned, is supervision, 
for the bulk of the work is done by two subordinate services 
manned almost entirely by Natives, and known as the subordinate 
executive and judicial services. The members of these services 
have great power and are very well paid. The posts are highly 
coveted by Natives of all ranks, except the highest. In 1886 there 
were 2,588 persons in India in the higher grades of these services, 
of whom 2,449 were Natives, and of the remainder 104 were either 
Eurasians or Europeans domiciled in India. In the North-West 
Provinces alone there are about 500. Posts may be detached from 
the Civil Service and given to selected Natives chosen from the 
above-mentioned subordinate services or from the Bar. Hence 
the admission of Natives to the Civil Service is only one means 
of giving them high posts, and it would be possible that no 
Native should ever be admitted to the Civil Service and yet that 
a large part of the administration of the country now conducted 
by Englishmen should be entrusted to their hands. 

In less enlightened times it was supposed that a country had 
the right to exact tribute from a conquered country. No such 
right is claimed by England with regard to India. The finances 
of England receive no contribution from India. With regard to 
the rights of Englishmen to posts in India, the loftiest principles 
of political ethics recognize a prior right in the natives of the 
soil. If, for example, there be two candidates for a given position, 
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one a Native of India and one an Englishman, and they be 
equally capable of doing the work, and no considerations of prac- 
tical weight affecting the peace of the country or the happiness of 
the people favour the Englishman, I shall assume that the Native 
ought to be appointed. It must be remembered, however, that 
without the assistance of the British army the Natives could not 
enjoy with any security positions like those we offer them, or 
provide the country with its first requisite—a government; and 
further, that the government which England consents to support 
must be conducted on principles of which she approves. She can 
never allow her army to be used to bolster up a corrupt adminis- 
tration, to enforce laws she regards as unjust, or to allow class to 
tyrannize over class, Hindu over Mahomedan, landlord over tenant. 

From the above remarks it may be concluded that, in common 
with all the higher ranks of the administration in India, I utterly 
repudiate any idea of England using India as a happy hunting- 
ground for her unemployed sons, as a source of revenue for needy 
Englishmen. This idea is frequently and most unjustly assumed 
in England to be the motive actuating Indian statesmen, such as 
the members of the India Council, in their opposition to unsound 
proposals, whose advice is thus deprived of its due weight. 

Next to moral, certain political considerations favour the 
employment of Natives in high posts in India. An opening is 
thereby afforded to ambitious and talented men who might grow 
discontented and dangerous if shut out from all chance of dis- 
playing their abilities. Moreover, people like to see men of their 
own race occupying positions of high honour and dignity. It 
encourages a legitimate and honourable feeling of self-respect. 
It tends to produce content and loyalty in a subject population, 
and so far to strengthen the Government. But this principle 
must be applied with due regard to the feelings of the various 
sections of the population, otherwise an exactly opposite effect 
may be the result. To raise a Hindu does not flatter the pride 
of a Mahomedan, and vice versd. The sentiments of a Sikh are 
not soothed by his being placed under the rule of a Bengali, nor 
those of a Rajput by his being subjected to a Bania. On the 
contrary, the fighting races would look on it as a dire insult to 
be obliged to pay their respects to bureaucrats belonging to races 
which they regard as far inferior to their own, and which, but for 
the protection of the British army, they would instantly reduce 
to subjection. A common Afghan said to an English official, 
“You are a lion; I am a lion: the rest are jackals,” and similar 
remarks have constantly been made to me by these fierce and 
independent people, hundreds of thousands of whom are settled 
in India. In giving posts to natives of India, both wisdom and 
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justice demand that the greatest care should be taken to dis- 
tribute them fairly among the different races, much greater care 
than has hitherto been exercised, and this can only be done by 
wise selection. 

Finally, if natives of India hold positions of high trust, and dis- 
charge their duties with efficiency and integrity, it tends to lessen 
the foolish contempt felt by the baser kind of Englishman for all 
Asiatics, due often to his rarely meeting any but his social and 
intellectual inferiors. 

We may now consider, on the other hand, the reasons for employ- 
ing Englishmen in the Civil Service. Infinitely the most important 
consideration is the preservation and stability of the British Rule. 
Everyone will admit this who prefers order to anarchy, and peace 
to carnage. To maintain this the English must exert a controlling 
influence in the army, the legislature, the civil executive power, 
and the administration of justice. Without an army our Indian 
Empire would fall to pieces like a house of cards. In the recent 
Bombay riots 3,000 troops as well as cannon had to be poured into 
the city before the disturbance could be quelled. In the legislative 
councils we must keep a majority of votes. A Hindu majority 
would at once pass a law forbidding Mahomedans to kill cattle, 
thus depriving a population of sixty millions of one of their main 
articles of food, interfering with the rites of their religion, and 
driving them into rebellion. Could we use our bayonets and 
artillery in support of such an atrocious act of tyranny? The 
civil executive power we must exercise in order to collect the 
revenue; and we must be able to count on the judges supporting 
the executive, otherwise the authority of government would dis- 
appear. 

It is clear then that there is a necessary minimum beyond which 
we cannot reduce the number of Englishmen employed in the 
Government service without danger to the safety of the Empire or 
the preservation of internal peace. Our duty to the peoples of 
India is not discharged by waving the Union Jack over the palace of 
the Viceroy. We have to give them a good administration and to pro- 
tect their lives and property. And as there is not in the country a 
sufficient supply of capable administrators we are obliged to import 
English officials. The persons who agitate for simultaneous exami- 
nations invariably base their arguments on the interests of the 
individual Natives who aspire to the posts. They seem to forget 
that a civilian is a public servant, and that the interests of the 
public he serves are incomparably greater than those of the holder 
of the post. The extreme disproportion between these two interests 
may be realized by comparing the number of civilians with the num- 
ber of people they govern. Throughout India there are, on the 
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average, more than a quarter of a million of people for every civil- 
ian. To take a concrete instance, there are in my own district of 
Aligarh about one million inhabitants. The civilians are a judge, 
a collector, and two young assistants in training for similar posts. 
Their aggregate income amounts to £3,000 or £4,000 per annum, 
a sum much less than that of any one of a dozen native landlords 
in the district. On the Collector rests the duty of preserving 
peace. Now, is it more important that one Native should enjoy 
his income, say £1,500 per annum, or that a million persons should 
pass their lives in peace and security? As one of the governed 
public I venture to think that we have a claim. Four years 
ago the Hindus of the town boycotted the Mahomedans because 
they killed their own cows, according to long established usage, 
in places authorized by the Government. A state of tension so 
severe arose between the two communities that there was im- 
minent danger of bloodshed on a large scale. The English officials 
lived day and night in the city dealing with the leaders of both 
communities, and eventually the thing blew over with nothing 
more serious than a few street fights, and the removal of a portion 
of the nose of the Hindu lawyer who instigated the boycotting, by 
a Mahomedan who cut it off with a razor as he was leaving the 
court. But suppose that a weak man had been in charge, or one 
suspected of leanings towards one of the parties, it is only too pro- 
bable that much blood would have been shed, and the criminal 
classes would have looted the bazaar and the houses of the resi- 
dents before troops could have arrived to suppress the disturbance. 
Not long ago in Benares an infuriated mob, irritated because the 
waterworks interfered with a temple, got the upper hand of the 
police, wrecked Government offices, broke into the houses of wealthy 
Natives and tore the jewelry off their ladies. The existence of 
these criminal classes in India, ever ready to break out into dacoity 
and organized robbery, is in itself a sufficient reason for the main- 
tenance of a strong executive. 

There can be no doubt that an English Collector is better fitted, 
by reason of his nationality and the consequent assumption of his 
impartiality by the people at large, than a Native Collector even of 
equal ability would be, for preserving peace in districts where 
disputes are likely to occur between Hindus and Mahomedans, 
that is to say over the greater part of India. It was supposed that 
no town in India was more “advanced,” and free from these 
internecine feuds, than Bombay, yet we know what has just 
happened there. In the North-West Provinces no district was 
believed to be quieter than Ballia, yet that district was last year 
the seat of disturbances more serious in their character, according 
to the opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Charles Crosth- 
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waite, than any that have occurred in these provinces since 1857. 
It is safe to assume, therefore, that the great majority of the 
Collectorships ought to remain in English hands. Now, in the 
North-West Provinces, out of 144 civilians on duty, 49, or more 
than one-third, are Collectors, and of the others a large number 
are young men in training for these posts. Thus more than half 
the service consists of actual or embryonic collectors, and a con- 
siderable fraction of the remainder of still higher executive officers. 
These facts show that the number of Englishmen employed is not 
capable of much reduction. 

In the above argument I have assumed the English and Native 
Collectors to be of equal administrative ability. But in the present 
state of Indian society and education such is but rarely likely to 
be the case. In the first place, in the martial races, to whom we 
must look. for Native rulers, English education is in its merest 
infancy. Next, no one who has not lived in India can realize 
the difference between the training the English youth receives 
in England and that of the Indian youth in India. Schools and 
colleges in India are far inferior to English schools and universities, 
especially in their influence on character. Again, intellectual life 
of every description is as stagnant as a mill-pond in India com- 
pared with the rush and whirl of Europe, and social and home life 
suffer from the seclusion and ignorance of the women. The 
atmosphere is deadening, and is only being quickened by degrees 
by contact with the West. The East has been saturated for 
centuries with the traditions of despotism. Public spirit scarcely 
exists. The people have their characteristic virtues, self-denying 
attachment to the family being one of them, but the sense of 
public duty is weak, though gradually improving through English 
influence. The strength of the British Empire rests, I believe, 
on the sense of public duty that actuates Englishinen individually 
in India, as elsewhere. Many of them live in the jungles with 
no society, nothing to amuse them, and no one to look after 
them. Whatever their faults may be, they almost invariably do 
the work they are paid for. This simple and unromantic virtue 
is the guiding principle of their lives, and it is due to its opera- 
tion that the Indian Government pays its way, and that its 
administration is so marvellously good. It is also to be observed 
that they don’t take bribes. He who wishes to ascertain whether 
these virtues are as conspicuous a product of Oriental civilization 
may look into the administration of a Native state, or into the 
conduct of the police in British India, who are a scourge to the 
people. The result of these adverse circumstances is that com- 
petent Native administrators are as yet very rare, though here and 
there men of conspicuous ability tower up as giants among their 
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compatriots, like Sir Syed Ahmed, or the late Raja Sir Madhara 
Rao, or the first Sir Salar Jung. It must further be remembered 
that in spite of the fact of his being pictured as an incarnate 
devil by the Bengal Press, the Anglo-Indian is the channel by 
which the East is being impregnated with the fertilizing influence 
of Western civilization. To him the country owes its pure 
administration, its even-handed justice, its roads, its railways, 
canals, post-oftices, schools, colleges, hospitals, drainage, newspapers, 
trade ; in short, its advance in civilization. Before the English- 
man can be dispensed with, without extreme loss to the country, 
time must be allowed for the working of the forces of education 
and progress which we are introducing into India, and political 
changes should take place gradually in correspondence with the 
slowly altering condition of the people, not hurry ahead of it and 
turn order into confusion.* 

Let us turn now to the Resolution of the House of Commons. 
What would be the effect on the number of Englishmen in the 
Civil Service of holding examinations simultaneously in England 
and in India? One thing only can be predicted with certainty— 
namely, that it would be further reduced. A third way of admis- 
sion for Natives into the Civil Service being thrown open, every- 
one who entered by it would so far decrease the English element. 
The competition for these posts would be tremendous. Collegiate 
education in India costs about one-tenth of what it does in 
England, and hundreds of students who cannot afford to spend 
even £10 a year obtain their degrees by scholarships. No longer 
deterred by the expense of a residence in England, almost all 
clever students throughout the continent would compete for the 
Civil Service. So much is certain. The difficulty is to determine 
how many would succeed. To begin with, they would be handi- 
capped by the absence in India of coaching establishments like Mr. 
Wren’s. There is no reason, however, why institutions of this sort 
should not be set up here under English management that would 
prove paying concerns; and even without these it is practically 
certain that many Natives, supplementing by private study their 
college education, or using the coaching-by-correspondence system 

* It is to be observed that the schemes now in force will considerably lessen the 
number of English civilians, but to what extent we do not yet know, for we have 
had no experience to show the effect of raising the age for the competition in 
England to twenty-three. Until we have seen how many Natives enter the service 
under the new system, and have tested the ability of the Natives promoted under 
the present rules to Collectorships and District Judgeships, it would not be 
prudent to make any further advance. Lord Ripon’s Government recommended 
that the total number of posts given to Natives of India by means of the open 
competition in England and the Statutory Civil Service combined should be 


limited to eighteen per cent., a number which may very possibly be exceeded 
under the present rules, 
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now existing in England, would be successful in the examination. 
Thus, unless Parliament is prepared to abolish the system as soon as 
it begins to fulfil its intended object, and thereby to create much 
disappointment and a profound conviction of English duplicity, we 
might expect the rapid disappearance of the English element from 
the administration. It is probable that many Members who voted 
for Mr. Paul’s Resolution had never seriously faced this result, and 
were glad of a specious way of slurring over the whole difficulty. 
But if so, what are we to say of men who would shake the bases of 
an Empire, and endanger the happiness of millions of lives, without 
taking the trouble to acquaint themselves with the facts that are 
essential to understanding the problem ? 

When we ask what method should be adopted for securing the 
best Natives to fill high posts in the administration, the glaring 
absurdity of the proposal becomes still more manifest. The answer 
given to this question by Mr. Paul’s Resolution is that the only 
qualification necessary for a ruler in India is that he should have 
been able by the age of twenty-three to pass an examination—that 
is, that he should possess a certain amount of miscellaneous know- 
ledge derived from books. Character, good or bad, strong or weak, 
is of no consequence. Public honesty and integrity require no test. 
Courage is immaterial, though he may be called on to face a 
dangerous riot. Finally, family and nationality are to count for 
nothing, and this in a country where pride of birth and race anti- 
pathies are violent in the extreme. Taking all things into account, 
it is difficult to imagine a more fatuous method of selecting rulers 
for India. 

India is a country with a population about as large as Europe 
and of as many different nationalities, divided to a greater extent 
by blood, language, and religion. The people belong to Aryan, 
Semitic, Mongolian, Dravidian, and aboriginal races. Their lan- 
guages spring from no common stock. All Europe, except Turkey, 
is Christian. In India extreme monotheism and extreme poly- 
theism exist side by side, and in pretty nearly equal fighting 
strength, in spite of the numerical inferiority of the Mahomedans. 
There are also a few million Buddhists and Jains, two million 
Christians, and a handful of Zoroastrians or Parsees. English 
education has made very unequal progress among the various races 
of India, and the effect of a competitive system would be to give a 
gigantic preponderance to certain classes. We have ample means 
for determining what those classes would be. Out of twenty-five 
successful candidates in the open competitive examinations in 
England, fifteen were Bengalis, one was a Mahomedan, and not one 
belonged to the North-West Provinces, Oudh, the Punjab, Sind, 
or the Central Provinces. Out of every 100 graduates passed by 
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the five universities of India, five only are Mahomedans. The 
chivalrous Rajputs, the martial Sikhs, and the other fighting castes 
of Hindus probably cannot claim even two per cent. of the gradu- 
ates. In Bombay and Madras the public service is almost mo- 
nopolized by Brahmans. In the Madras Law College out of 512 
students in the past year, 389 were Brahmans, 102 other Hindus, 
and only three Mahomedans. It is not necessary to dwell on the 
causes—the religious prejudices, social pride, different dates of 
annexation of the various provinces—that have retarded English 
education among the braver, more civilized, and prouder races of 
India. Facts have to be taken as they are. Nor can these pro- 
portions be changed in a day, and although some progress has 
already been effected, it seems hardly possible that the Mahome- 
dans and other nobler races can attain the position they ought to 
hold in less than fifty years. Hence the result of a competitive 
examination in India would be to give the majority of the posts to 
Hindu Bengalis, and the remainder chiefly to Brahmans of Bombay 
and Madras. Out of twenty successful candidates one only-would 
be a Mahomedan, and the proportion that fell to Rajputs and Sikhs 
would be even less. That this would, broadly speaking, be the 
result of the scheme is no matter of speculation: it is a certainty. 
And we have only to ask what would be the effect of handing 
over the administration of India to Bengali rulers, and in the 
second place of subjecting the Mahomedans to Hindu instead of 
British Rule. 

The population of India may be divided into two classes, those 
who have and those who lack, courage and the power to fight. In 
Europe all nations belong to the former class, but there are in 
India whole nations and castes which, with occasional individual 
exceptions, are completely devoid of physical courage. Of these 
the Bengalis are the most conspicuous; among others are the 
Banias, or trading caste, in Northern India. The proofs of this 
are anple. About the year 1200 a.p. Bengal yielded without a 
blow to a handful of Mahomedan invaders, and from that day to 
the present the Hindus of Bengal have made no single effort to 
shake off the yoke of alien rule. There are no Bengali soldiers in 
the Indianarmy. Even in the police of Calcutta, the headquarters 
of that race, out of 2,000 men there are only 160 Bengalis. Their 
reputation for timidity is universal throughout the population of 
Upper India. They make no secret of it themselves. In a discus- 
sion held on Dee. 31, 1892, in the Senate of the Calcutta University, 
on a scheme for promoting physical training among the students, 
a Bengali titular Rajah ended aspeech with the following words :— 
“ We Bengalis are a peaceful, if you like, an effeminate race. Man- 
liness, physical excellence, is not a thing we prize. God gave us 
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brains instead ; we are content to use them, and leave the develop- 
ment of thew and sinew to others.” Now, it is possible that, as a 


learned gentleman of this nation argued, the so-called virtue of 


courage is a relic of barbarous times, and not essential to the 
modern type of ideal manhood. But unfortunately India contains 
a number of powerful races holding shocking medizval ideas on 
this subject, as the following anecdote will show. An Englishman 
was talking about the Bengalis to the son of the Indian Com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of a very powerful Hindu Prince. 
The old man was present, but took no part in the conversation, 
which was conducted in English. At last he broke in and said :— 
“T don’t know what you're talking about, but I hear the word 
‘Bengali’ frequently used. Now, I never could understand why 
the British Government made so much of the Bengali. It seems 
to me the British Raj is nothing but the glorification of the 
Bengali. Now, give me leave tosay what I would do if the British 


army were withdrawn. I would take a couple of my regiments of 


cavalry—no: one regiment would be enough—and there wouldn't 
be a four-anna bit or a virgin left in the whole of Bengal.” 


It would of course be wrong to conclude that the Bengali is. 


not a useful public servant in many ways. He makes a capital 


clerk. But among his virtues he has a fellow-feeling for men of 


his own race so active as to incapacitate him still further for 
the imperial position to which he aspires. This quality, when 
exhibited in the bestowal of patronage, does not conduce to his 
popularity in provinces outside Bengal. It was found incon- 
venient by the Cashmeris during the short interval when they 
rejoiced in the services of a Bengali Prime Minister. A few 
years ago in the office of the Accountant-General of the North- 
West Provinces there were 300 clerks, every man of whom was a 
Bengali. Cases have been known to me where Mahomedans have 
been obliged to give up posts on account of the obstacles thrown in 
their way by their Bengali superiors. One result of a Bengali Raj, 


backed up by British bayonets—without this, of course, it would not. 


exist for ten minutes,—would be that thousands of respectable 
Hindu and Mahomedan families would find themselves deprived of 
their means of subsistence, and great discontent would be aroused 
against the Government. “If there be a Bengali Commissioner in 


Delhi,” remarked a Mahomedan of the lower classes to a student of’ 


mine in the big mosque, “there'll be another mutiny.” In a word, 
to place the North-West Provinces and the Punjab in the charge 
of Bengali rulers, to leave them the bestowal of patronage, to expect 


them to quell riots, would be grossly unjust to the peoples of these 
provinces, and certain to end in disaster. 


We have now to consider the justice and expediency of subjecting: 
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the Mahomedans to Hindu rule. The proportion of Mahomedans 
to the rest of the population in all India is as three to eleven, 
although, as all the aboriginal fetish worshippers, pariahs, non- 
descripts, and outcast tribes are called Hindus, the disproportion 
between Mahomedans and genuine Hindus is much smaller than 
would at first sight appear. Further, the respectable classes of the 
two from which Government servants can be chosen are about equal. 
And, finally, the fact that the Mahomedans ruled India for cen- 
turies proves sufficiently that as a political force they are certainly 
not inferior to the Hindus. Between the two communities there 
exists a natural antagonism based on historical causes, and on a 
profound difference in religion, customs, and manners. The influ- 
ence of English education, so far from obliterating, is intensifying 
the ill-feeling between the communities. The Hindu of the new 
school, perhaps with the idea of revenging himself on the past 
oppressors of his people, is at present in the position of the 
aggressor. He is vigilant and pitiless in his efforts to ruin 
the Mahomedan. A _ few instances will suffice to illustrate 
this fact. Whenever a Mahomedan is given a high post a 
chorus of Hindu newspapers shout disapproval on some pretext 
or other. I was witness of a most malicious attempt made by 
certain English-speaking Hindu Fellows of a University to exclude 
Persian from the curriculum, so as to foree Mahomedan students 
to take up the much more difficult Arabic language, in the hope 
that they might thereby fail in obtaining their degrees. The 
political proposals of the Hindu agitators would have the effect of 
tying the Mahomedan hand and foot, and placing him at the 
tender mercies of his antagonist. But the most remarkable and 
wide-spread attack made by the Hindu on the Mahomedan is 
the attempt of the anti-cow-killing league to rob him of his 
beef, and to stop an immemorial rite of his religion. That 
something more than a veneration for the sacred animal actu- 
ates the leaders of this popular movement may be inferred 
from the fact that in the recent disturbances in Ballia and 
Azamgarh the Hindus endeavoured to prevent the Mahomedans 
from purchasing and killing buffaloes and goats, both of which 
they themselves sacrifice, and the latter of which they also 
eat. A Mahomedan was robbed of a buffalo which he was about to 
kill for a wedding feast. ‘The crops of Mahomedans who were 
supposed to have sacrificed cows were destroyed. Mahomedans 
were visited in their houses and knocked over the head unless they 
consented to sign a document promising never to kill cattle again. 
Eight or ten Mahomedans were murdered. In Bombay the riots 
had a similar origin. In Bareilly last year the Hindus boycotted 
the Mahomedans. In the disturbance in Aligarh the details of the 
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measures adopted by the Hindus clearly indicated the animus that 
dictated their proceedings. A large meeting of Hindus was held 
and a dozen or so resolutions were passed. The leading Hindus 
were required to sign a promise to abide by them, the ink with 
which they wrote having been diluted with holy water from the 
Ganges to give greater sacredness to the promise. These resolutions 
declared that no Hindu should buy any article from a Mahomedan, 
nor employ Mahomedan labourers, nor keep Mahomedans in his 
service, nor engage Musalman Nautch girls, nor bring any Maho- 
medan into an assembly of Hindus. The immediate effect of these 
resolutions was to reduce thousands of poor Mahomedans, milk and 
vegetable sellers, labourers, carpet makers, &c., to the verge of 
starvation. With such stringency were they enforced that the 
chief Hindu leader himself was fined fifty rupees for bringing the 
only respectable Mahomedan of Aligarh who had attended the 
sittings of the National Congress, to a public meeting addressed by 
a Hindu orator on politics. In the bestowal of public patronage, 
with rare exceptions, a Hindu will give all the posts at his disposal 
to Hindus. The Mahomedans employed in one of the public 
services came to me once with a petition to the Government that 
a Hindu who was at the head of their department might be trans- 
ferred and an Englishman put in his place, as their claims to pro- 
motion were, they said, ignored. If all high posts be filled by 
Hindus, the Mahomedans will be ousted out of the Government 
service and find themselves ruined. These facts are so well known 
that intelligent Mahomedans throughout India are bitterly opposed 
to this plan of simultaneous examinations, but they have little op- 
portunity of combating in England the interested denials of their 
true sentiments made by Bengali agitators, whose veracity has 
never been regarded as their most marked characteristic. It 
would be equally unjust to subject Hindus to Mahomedans; but 
at present that is not the danger. 

There is yet another point of view from which the scheme of 
simultaneous examinations must be condemned as utterly un- 
sound, and that is the fact that an examination does not test the 
administrative capacity of a student. It is conceivable that a plan 
might be invented by which the racial difficulties could be over- 
come, even in a system of competitive examination. For example, 
out of thirty vacancies, twenty might be allotted to Englishmen, 
and ten to Natives. The ten Natives might be distributed, with 
reference to the political weight of the various communities, as 
follows: four to Mahomedans, viz., three to Musalmans of the 
Punjab, North-West Provinces, and Bengal respectively, and one 
to the other provinces of India; five to Hindus, for example, one 
to the Sikhs, one to the Rajputs, one to the Madrassis, one to 
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the Mahrattas, and one to the Bengalis; and one every four years 
to the native Christians, Jains, Buddhists, and Parsees in succes- 
sion. Even then the plan would be excessively bad, because in 
most cases the right persons would not be successful. In this cen- 
tury there has been in England a fanatical belief in examinations 
as tests for every kind of efficiency, against which a reaction is 
strongly declaring itself. In Indian education the system has been 
adopted on a gigantic scale, and the result, according to most 
people capable of forming a judgment, has been most prejudicial. 
It has stifled ideals of true scholarship, and led to the complete 
neglect of moral and physical education. I do not believe in the 
competitive system as the best means of selecting English civilians. 
But however one may criticize it, for Englishmen, it works fairly 
well, because the average Englishman has both courage and in- 
tegrity, and as a matter of fact, the expense of education practi- 
cally restricts the competition to persons of a certain social 
position. In India none of these things are true, and the type 
of man who stands highest in the competitive examinations held 
by the universities is generally not fit to be an executive officer. 
I will speak of the Mahomedans alone, with whom I am best 
acquainted. Very frequently the man who is first in his class, or 
takes the best degree, is a nerveless creature incapable of com- 
manding any influence among his fellow-students. I would not 
even appoint persons to junior masterships in the school attached 
to my institution according to their success in the university ex- 
aminations. Further, a certain social status is necessary in India 
in an executive officer, both for efficiency and popularity. The 
people of India no more like to see a person of obscure origin 
placed to rule over them than an English gentleman likes his 
daughter to marry his footman. Democrats at home may regret 
in both instances that such is the case, but facts have to be taken 
as they are, not as one would wish them to be. Great disgust was 
expressed to me at the son of a scullion being admitted by the 
test of a competitive examination to one of the highest posts 
reserved for Natives in the Punjab. It is generally believed that 
men belonging to good families are more likely to be honest, and 
less apt to assume airs of offensive official superiority. In the 
event of a riot, we have to look to such men to help to keep the 
people quiet; the educated nobodies whom we may have raised 
are blown away as straws before the storm. The colleges con- 
tain many students who would not count as gentlemen in England 
any more than they do in India; and the result of placing them 
in positions of high trust would be to weaken the administration 
and render it unpopular. 

The admission of Natives to high posts should be conducted 
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so carefully and so wisely as to make their advance sure and steady, 
and leave no room for cavillers to complain of the degeneracy of 
the administration. No better method could be adopted than the 
one suggested by the Public Service Commission, namely, to 
advance picked members of the subordinate services of proved 
merit and ability to higher positions. 

Under this system no outrageous failures are likely to occur, as 
is bound to be the case sometimes when untried young men are 
put into a service in which they rise by seniority alone to positions 
of great trust. It, moreover, opens a career to all people of real 
ability who enter the service in the lower ranks. It raises the 
status of these services; and finally it enables the Government to 
distribute the posts fairly among the different races. What we 
have to do now is to watch the ettects of the introduction of this 
system, and to compare the efficiency of the men chosen under it 
for high positions with that of the Native civilians admitted by 
the open competitive examination in England. I think it highly 
probable that experience may then point to an extension of the 
former system as the best method of securing good Native adminis- 
trators, and possibly to the abolition of the latter. 

There are other departments in which the experiment of employ- 
ing Natives on a larger scale might be tried without undergoing the 
tremendous risks that would be involved in letting the keys of the 
situation slip out of English hands. In the Civil Administration 
there are the following branches: Accounts, Archeology, Customs, 
Education, Forests, Geological Survey, Jails, Mints, Opium, Pilot 
Service, Post Office, Police, Public Works, Registration, Salt, 
Survey, and Telegraphs. The fact that several of these professions 
demand men of special training, such as we may look for in vain 
in India, brings painfully home to us the backward state of the 
civilization of the country. A country that cannot produce men 
skilled in any profession except the law is a long way from any 
ideal of self-government. I would suggest to the honourable 
Members of the House of Commons that they should test their 
theory of competitive examinations by filling the posts in the Pilot 
Service by this method. The salaries attached to them are re- 
inarkably good on account of the difficulty of navigating the 
Hooghly. And if a few ships were lost the sacrifice of life and 
property would be nothing compared with that of giving over an 
Indian province to anarchy and rapine. 

There is one department from the higher offices of which Natives 
are, I think, very wrongly excluded; I mean the army. I look on 
this exclusion as most impolitic. On such a subject I must, of 
course, speak with great diftidence, but I believe that several high 
military authorities agree with me. The strength of the Empire 
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rests mainly on the loyalty of the fighting portion of the popu- 
lation. While we are continually carrying out measures to raise 
the position of classes like the Bengali, whom we found in abject 
servitude, the warlike races, more proud and less adaptable to 
altered circumstances, have unfortunately suffered in wealth and 
position from our rule. Their glory and pride consisted in the 
army, and their old families thought it the only profession suited 
to their sons. They feel it a grievance that this career of dis- 
tinction is shut to them. The more liberal behaviour of Russia in 
this respect tells against us in our native army. The name of the 
Mahomedan General, Alikhanof, is well known in India. Some 
risk of course would be incurred, but in India we cannot escape 
risks ; we can only minimize them. And from the peint of view 
of justice, the men who shed their blood for us in our battles have 
a better title to our regard than the agitators whose gratitude for 
what we have done for them is exhibited by their incessant attacks 
on us in their Press and in their speeches, and whose chief claims 
for further favours are based on their tall talk about their aspira- 
tions. 

And this leads me to considerations of policy more fundamental 
than any we have yet discussed. How are political changes to be 
effected in India? Of late years it has been growing more and 
more apparent that the method is to be by making concessions to 
agitation. Parliament is mainly, though not wholly, responsible 
for this. Now, to what will this principle of rule ultimately lead 
us? I fear to one of two things: either a civil war between 
Hindus and Mahomedans or a wide-spread mutiny against the 
Government. There is a radical difference between popular agita- 
tion in a democracy and in a country under foreign bureaucratic 
rule. Under a parliamentary government it is the healthy action 
of the popular mind; it is a way that the ruler, 7.¢., the people, 
has of expressing his opinion. When it attains to a certain 
strength the agitators become the government, and the agitation 
peacefully subsides. In a country like India, under foreign rule, 
the reverse is the case. An agitation is almost of necessity against 
the Government; that is, not as in England the Government of 
the day, which can be replaced by another formed by the agita- 
tors, but against the very basis of the State. The discontent it 
stirs up is appeased in no natural way, but passes easily into 
sedition. The Indian Government ought not to, and cannot, 
divest itself of the responsibility of ruling, and call on the agita- 
tors to take charge of the civil and military power. Nothing 
would more utterly nonplus the latter than any such proposal. 
Now, during the last decade agitation in India has grown by leaps 
and bounds. From the Bengali Press in Calcutta issues a con- 
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tinuous putrid stream of misrepresentation of the motives of 
government, malicious attacks on the English, and slanderous 
falsehood about officials, which percolates to every part of India 
and saps the loyalty of the English-knowing Hindus. The agita- 
tion centres itself around two bodies, the National Congress and 
the Cow Protection Society. The former, though loyal in the front 
it shows to the public in England, is directed against the Govern- 
ment, and, by the innumerable meetings it gives rise to, and the 
literature it circulates, is saturating the people with the belief in 
the injustice of their rulers. The latter is directed chiefly against 
the Musalman, and, appealing directly to the religious prejudices 
of the people, has come to a head much quicker. Its mode of 
operation is no longer confined to writing and talking, but has 
turned to boycotting and violence. Its organization is remarkable. 
In the Ballia and Azamgarh disturbances thirty-five riots took 
place in different villages on the same day, with mobs of from 500 
to 5,000 Hindus who had marched from long distances, and had 
severally received directions as to which Mahomedan village each 
band was to make for and attack. A fixed contribution of flour 
had been raised daily for some time, under religious threats, from 
every Hindu household, however poor, to supply the expenses of 
the campaign. These symptoms showed that the disturbance was 
of a more serious character (although, thanks to the energy of 
the police, the loss of life was much less) than the Bombay riots, 
due to a similar cause, in which more than 80 were killed, 600 
wounded, and 1,500 sent to prison. Had the proposal for the 
repeal of the Arms Act, which the National Congress in its in- 
scrutable wisdom has urged so persistently, been adopted, the 
slaughter would probably have been tenfold. These examples 
are sufficient to show the inevitable goal towards which unre- 
stricted popular agitation leads in India. Now, every concession 
to agitation gives a spur to fresh agitation, and several striking 
concessions have recently been made, chief among them being the 
introduction of the elective principle into the Legislative Councils. 
The vote of the House of Commons on the simultaneous examina- 
tions has also given a great stimulus to agitation. Up to the 
present, however, large classes have kept quiet, among these being 
the Mahomedans. They undertook one movement against the 
principle of election in the Legislative Councils proposed by the 
National Congress. This naturally threw them on the side of 
the Government, and did a great deal to spread friendly sentiments 
towards the English throughout the Musalman population. But 
what has been the result? As they could not shout so loud as the 
other side, for want of enough men among them who knew the 


English language, their interests have been completely overlooked, 
25* 
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the elective principle has been introduced, and the elections have 
been arranged in a manner that makes it impossible for them to 
have any representatives. Thus an agitation which originally put 
them on the side of the Government has left them disappointed ; 
and they are forced to learn the disagreeable lesson that sedition 
pays better than loyalty. Further, the wisest of the Mahomedan 
leaders recognize the extreme danger of directing the minds of 
their people towards political agitation, on account of the risk of 
its exciting sedition, and ultimately bringing on them the terrible 
calamities of the Mutiny. The Musalman is hot-headed and 
brave, and the slumbering elements of fanaticism might awaken 
to the ery of Jihad, or crusade against the infidel. Hence the 
political leaders of the Mahomedans are between Scylla and 
Charybdis. If they don’t make a turmoil the Members of the 
House of Commons won’t believe they dislike the proposed 
scheme, and they may find their interests suffer grievously. If 
on the other hand, they excite popular agitation they may hurry 
their people towards the British bayonets. 

Does it never occur to English “friends of India” that the 
opinions represented by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Mr. Bonnerjee, and 
the members of the Indian National Congress may be the opinions 
of a class? In India not one man in a thousand knows English, 
and yet the only Indians whom the Englishman at home can talk 
to are members of this infinitesimal minority. In Bengal itself the 
most widely-read vernacular paper, the Bangobasi, is bitterly 
opposed to the class of English-educated Bengalis and to this 
scheme of simultaneous examinations. The great masses of the 
people, the old historic families, the martial races, lie quite outside 
this class of English-speaking Hindus. As a class these pursue 
the interests of their class, and invariably advocate schemes 
which would give them the monopoly of Government posts and of 
political power. Ido not blame them for this, so long as they tell 
no lies as to the extent of the interests they represent. Every man 
has a right to fight for his own interests or those of his nation or 
caste. But one cannot but lament the simplicity and perversity of 
politicians in England who ignore this tendency of human nature ; 
accept as divine guidance the proposals of a body of agitators who 
have had no political training and have no sense of responsibility 
for the government of the country; and treat every Anglo-Indian 
who holds opposite views as the victim of unreasoning prejudice or 
hatred of the Natives. 

Dislike of the Natives does exist in some Anglo-Indians. The 
extent to which it exists is much exaggerated: it is not always 
the result of prejudice, nevertheless it is an evil. I think it deeply 
to be regretted that there is not more social intercourse between 
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Englishmen and Natives, and that they are not more often bound 
together by ties of personal friendship. But the higher you go in 
the services, the less you tind of this want of sympathy. I have 
never met the Ruler of a province who could be said to be preju- 
diced against the natives of India as such. Nor, as a rule, are the 
high officials who form the Imperial and Local Governments. 
Parliament could not go far wrong if it left the settlement of all 
Indian questions to the Government of India, assisted by the 
matured experience of the India Council. Let it, if it like, affirm 
from time to time the broad principles of liberality and justice 
which are the guiding features of our rule, but let it not think 
itself competent to dictate to the Government of India how those 
principles are to be carried into effect. Have Members of Parlia- 
ment the ignorant conceit to suppose, that listening to a night’s 
discussion fits them to vote on subjects demanding years of study 
in India itself? Do they suppose that they are the only friends of 
the peoples of India? Are not people whose whole active life is 
one effort to raise their condition, who love them individually, who 
have spent years in a tropical climate in intimate intercourse with 
them, at least entitled not to have their views set aside on the score 
of race prejudice and bias? Is it too much to hope that the House 
of Commons will have the common prudence to confine itself to 
questions which it understands, and take the opinion of experts on 
those it does not? If not, there is only too much reason to fear 
that this magnificent Empire, which has been erected by the 
genius and integrity of Englishmen, which outrivals every other 
national achievement in the world in the happiness it has brought 
to hundreds of millions, will come to an untimely end long before 
its great civilizing task has been accomplished, and future history 
will trace this catastrophe to the impossibility of inducing a body 
of legislators to abstain from interfering in questions about which 
their ignorance rendered them incapable of forming sensible 
conclusions. 
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ILLUSION. 


My little dog, who loves not solitude, 
When living friends forsake him, sits and waits 
By the tall clock that throbs and palpitates, 
Whereof the face bears some similitude 
To human face, in kind complacent mood. 
There waits he patiently ; the clock vibrates, 
A sympathetic tremor thrills the weights, 
It strikes! He feels consoled and understood. 
So, and by some such mere automaton 
Have I, in lonely moments, been deceived 
With hollow outward show and false pretence ; 
The human-seeming heart went ticking on, 
A voice came forth, and I in truth believed 
A clock-work thing possess’d both soul and sense. 


VioLeT Fane. y 


LORD WOLSELEY’S “ MARLBOROUGH.” 


Lorp WOLSELEY’s long-promised Life of Marlborough is at last in 
our hands, and will be widely read and discussed. The biography 
of one great soldier written by another is a literary event which 
appeals to our imagination, and we cannot help feeling that in such 
a case praise and criticism come with the additional weight of in- 
sight and experience. That this book is not the work of a trained 
writer and historian does not, to our mind, detract from its value, 
and indeed it may be considered an open question whether it is 
better to have such a subject treated by an expert or by a scholar. 

Lord Wolseley disarms criticism by telling us in his preface that 
the two volumes before us have been written in the odd moments 
of an exceptionally busy life, abroad, in camp, and on board ship, 
far from the tranquil atmosphere of a library. That his book 
should have been written at all in such conditions is most credit- 
able to his energy and enthusiasm, and any slight defects of 
style or method are more than atoned for by the great interest of 
the matter, and by the glimpses we get of the writer's own person- 
ality. A vast amount of material, gathered from many sources, 
has been worked through with astonishing industry, places have 
been visited and events connected with them studied on the spot, 
public libraries have been ransacked, and many unpublished records 
and private papers, among others Mr. Alfred Morrison’s valuable 
collection, and the Blenheim, Spencer House, and Buccleugh Family 
Papers have been laid under contribution. 

A great Frenchman wrote of painting as “l’Art des Sacrifices,” 
and the expression might with equal truth be applied to biography, 
where one vivid and sympathetic page is worth a whole chapter of 
mere detail In a book like the one before us it is no easy matter 
to make sacrifices without omissions, to fill in the background with- 
out detracting from the value of the principal figure, and we venture 
to say that Lord Wolseley has triumphed over the difficulty, and 
presented to us a well-balanced picture of John Churchill and his 
surroundings. 

Coxe’s Life of Murlborough is now somewhat out of date, Alison’s 
indigestible volumes occupy a dusty eminence on the top shelf, Mr. 
Saintsbury’s brief but useful biography in the series of English 
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Worthies does not attempt to deal exhaustively with the subject, 
and the memory of one of our greatest soldiers and statesmen has 
been waiting for many a year to be cleared from the slanders of 
Swift and the abuse which flowed from Macaulay’s exuberant pen. 
“ Infamous,” “guilty,” “dishonourable,” “villainous,” are a few of 
the more measured terms which the latter thought fit to apply to 
Marlborough, forgetting how rarely we may use such epithets with 
justice towards our own contemporaries, how infinitely more tender 
and deliberate it becomes us to be in our judgment of those whose 
education, temptations, and moral standpoint are widely different 
and remote from our own. In the masterly summary in the con- 
cluding chapter of the second volume Lord Wolseley says: “Although 
the memory of this great man has long been branded as infamous, 
no one hitherto has sifted the evidence upon which his enemies 
denounced him. Each succeeding historian has been content to 
follow Marlborough’s story as it was originally told for political 
purposes by the unscrupulous Swift. . . . . In these volumes 
| have striven to make known every fact that could tell-for or 
against his character and reputation; nothing has been kept back, 
nothing extenuated.” , 

The book opens with a description of the Devonshire home where 
Marlborough was born in the summer of 1650, a place of fertile 
orchards, green pastures, and still waters——almost too pastoral a 
cradle for so martial a spirit. Little is known with certainty about 
his early life; the few authentic details which are recorded have 
been laboriously collected and verified, but they give no indications 
of the remarkable career which was to follow; indeed, until he 
reached the age of seventeen, there is nothing upon which it is 
necessary to dwell. 

At the request of his father, Sir Winston Churchill, the Duke of 
York took the boy as page into his household, where his sister 
Arabella was already established as maid of honour to the Duchess, 
a position which, in accordance with the easy customs of the time, 
she combined with that of mistress to the Duke. In 1667 he 
became an ensign in the Foot Guards, was quickly promoted to be 
a page of honour to Charles IL., and shortly afterwards gained his 
first military experience in an expedition to Tangier. This early 
good fortune seems to have come to him mainly through his 
sister Arabella’s liwison with the Duke of York. “How many 
leaders,” writes the most successful soldier of the day, “have owed 
their first opportunity to some trivial occurrence, or some fortunate 
connection with those in power! Some hold to the pleasant belief 
that the golden moment of opportunity must come sooner or later 
in life to each one. Be this as it may—and it is a debatable 
theory which finds little acceptance with the unsuccessful,—it is 
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among the first qualities of the man of genius to recognize his 
chance before it is too late.” Marlborough seems to have been a 
trifle reckless in recognizing his chances, for, soon after his return 
from Tangier, he had an intrigue with the King’s mistress, the 
elderly but fascinating Duchess of Cleveland, with the result that 
he was tor a time banished from Court. It has been stated, but on 
questionable authority, that the Duchess gave him no less a sum 
than £4,500, with which he prudently purchased an annuity. 
There are cases in which thrift is less to be commended than 
prodigality, and a secure annual income derived from such a 
source is painfully suggestive of the practical rather than of the 
romantic. A love of money, amounting almost to avarice, was one 
of Churchill’s failings—then as now a peculiarly unpopular one. 
That he should not have been still further involved in the im- 
moralities which complicated the Court life and the politics of the 
Restoration period, is greatly to his credit, and his comparative 
purity of life is the point to mark rather than this brief and pos- 
sibly reluctant lapse from the narrow path. James II., with whom 
Marlborough spent most of his early life, was a man of low morals, 
and had not even the taste to select his mistresses with discrimi- 
nation ; indeed, it was currently reported that they were prescribed 
for him by his confessors as a penance for his sins, and one of 
them, Catherine Sedley, wrote of herself, of Lady Bellasis, and of 
Arabella Churchill, “I know not for what he chose us; we were 
none of us handsome, and if any of us had wit, he was too dull to 
tind it out.” The whole atmosphere of the Court was profligate in 
the extreme, and a brief quotation from a letter of Courtens to his 
friend, the French Minister, Louvois, in which he describes a 
fashionable dancing and ombre party, may perhaps be quoted with- 
out offence, for its artless revelation of prevailing manners. “There 
is nothing so dainty,” he writes, “as the Englishwoman’s chaussure ; 
they fit them with great nicety, their skirts are short, and their 
silk stockings very clean and tidy . . . . Green stockings are 
most in vogue now, with black velvet garters fastened above the 
knee with diamond buckles. Where there is no silk stocking, the 
skin is very white and satiny.” Are the confidential despatches 
of the present day, we should like to know, ever written in this 
pleasant vein ? 

But Churchill was not destined to remain for long a mere 
courtier. In 1672 he went out to Holland with an English con- 
tingent under the Duke of Monmouth, to join the French Army 
commanded by Turenne. During the summer campaigns of the 
ensuing five years he frequently distinguished himself, and rose 
rapidly in his profession, receiving from Louis XIV. public thanks, 
and the appointment of Colonel of the English Regiment. “The 
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French have well said that Marlborough learnt from a French 
general how to destroy French armies. It was Turenne’s pupil 
who inflicted upon France those crushing defeats from which she 
never recovered until the transcendent genius of Bonaparte brought 
back victory to her standards.” 

It was Churchill’s habit at the conclusion of each year’s cam- 
paign to return to England, and resume his duties in the household 
of the Duke of York. During one of those annual visits, prob- 
ably in the winter of 1675-76, he met Sarah Jennings in the 
drawing-room of St. James’s Palace, and danced with her, she being 
in her sixteenth year and he twenty-five. It was a case of love at 
first sight on both sides, and, in spite of some opposition on the 
part of both families, and a not unruftled courtship, they were 
married in the winter of 1677-78. From the time of Churchill's 
marriage with Sarah Jennings onwards, he might have qualified 
for St. Paul’s model bishop, and his life-long devotion to his wife is 
an interesting, if somewhat surprising trait in his character. She 
was one of those women who exact much from their lovers and give 
little in return. If in the many delightful letters to her, now for 
the first time published, Marlborough’s ardent and endearing ex- 
pressions seem occasionally to have about them the fatal suspicion 
of habit, and of a tribute rigorously exacted, still their chivalrous 
and deferential tone might well serve as a model to those who, 
amid the stress of life and the trials of enforced companionship, 
have come to forget the love of their youth. It has been said 
with truth that Sarah’s influence, both on her husband’s career 
and on the political intrigues of the time, has been greatly over- 
rated. Her politics, like those of most of her sex, were mainly 
personal, and a more moderate and tactful woman could un- 
doubtedly have used the opportunities which she enjoyed to far 
greater advantage. But Marlborough certainly owed his first 
great command to his wife’s influence with Anne, and in spite of 
her dictatorial ways and termagant temper, he never ceased to 
love her with the devotion of a cold and strong nature, which 
yields its best once and for ever. The stories of her violent 
temper are numerous; we read of her cutting off her hair in a fit 
of rage to vex her husband. Long years after when Marlborough 
was dead, she found her long bright tresses in his cabinet of 
treasures, and shed bitter tears at the sight. 

During the remaining years of Charles II.’s reign, Churchill 
was in close attendance upon the Duke of York, both in England 
and at Brussels, and was employed by him in several important 
diplomatic missions, and, soon after the accession of James in 
1685, he was raised to the rank of an English peer, and took his 
seat in the House of Lords as Baron Churchill of Sandridge. 
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About the same time he was made Governor of the Hudson 
Bay Trading Company, and acquired in that capacity much useful 
practical experience. “Those who are accustomed to the practice 
of war fully understand that no one can conduct a campaign or 
administer an army successfully who is not a thoroughly good man 
of business. In my opinion Mr. Whiteley would make a better 
chief of the staff than many a general, who, though his head may 
be stuffed with Jomini’s theories, has little aptitude or capacity for 
business.” This, coming from so distinguished a commander as 
Lord Wolseley, is a most interesting admission, and one which is 
more likely to commend itself to the British taxpayer than to the 
alumni of the Staff College. 

In his recital of the romantic story of Monmouth’s rebellion and 
in his description, full of interesting military detail, of the Battle 
of Sedgemoor, Lord Wolseley is at his best. The vicissitudes of 
those twelve days of marches, counter marches, and insignificant 
skirmishes preceding the fatal night in which Monmouth’s ill- 
armed mob found itself at last face to face with the royal army, 
have been brought vividly before us in Macaulay’s pages, but the 
artist in words looks at things from a different standpoint from that 
of the man of action, and only a soldier experienced in the actuali- 
ties of war could have given us so lucid an account of this 
momentous battle. Lord Wolseley’s comments on the way in 
which Marlborough acquitted himself at the decisive inoment are 
interesting and instructive. Feversham, who was in cominand of 
the royal army, was comfortably in bed at the critical moment. 
Not so Churchill, who, ever since Feversham had joined hands 
with him, had striven by his own vigilance and energy to neutralize 
the commander-in-chief’s military incapacity and want of fore- 
thought. We do not propose to follow Lord Wolseley through the 
details of the battle, interesting as they are, but we may, in passing, 
draw attention to the imaginative faculty in Churchill, one of 
the rarest and most indispensable to the ideal general. “To realize 
what is going on beyond a range of hills, or any other natural 
barrier to human vision and out of the reach of reconnoitring 
parties,” says Lord Wolseley,“ is one of the problems which per- 
petually confronts the military commander. Marlborough seems 
to have been specially gifted with this instinct; from a close study 
of the possible, he was able to foresee the probable, and from a 
knowledge of his opponent’s character, ability, and way of looking 
at things, to determine with almost prophetic accuracy the general 
course of events. The appalling fearful hum of alarm, the first 
symptom of panic amongst troops at night, once heard can never 
be forgotten; it haunts you always. It is the crisis of an instant, 
and the manner in which it is dealt with is a high test of the 
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leader’s nerve and force of character” (page 189). Rivers have 
often played an important part in the affairs of nations, but never, 
except at Sedgemoor, has the course of history been turned by an 
insignificant ditch like the Bussex Rhine. But for this unexpected 
obstacle which arrested the rebel forces at the supreme moment of 
attack the battle would assuredly have had another issue, and the 
Duke of Monmouth might have taken the place which William of 
Orange was shortly to fill. But Monmouth was not made of the 
stuff to lead a forlorn hope to victory, or to guide the destinies of a 
nation. Further bitter experiences were needed before England 
made up her mind to dethrone “James, by the grace of God,” and 
to welcome the Dutchman. 

A knowledge of the measures adopted by James to deprive 
Englishmen of their liberties and to destroy the Protestant faith 
to which they were devoted, is essential to a clear understanding 
of Marlborough’s attitude at the turning point of his life, when he 
was driven, sorely against his own inclination and interests, to desert 
his master and to throw himself into the Revolution. The English 
coronation ceremony has always had much of the character of a 
solemn contract between sovereign and subjects, and if, by deserting 
James, Marlborough proved himself a traitor, at least he was not 
the greater of the two, and, like Talleyrand, only became a conspir- 
ator when he had the majority of his countrymen for accomplices. 
When William was crowned in 1688, Sergeant Maynard, a man of 
ninety years old, came to make his bow to his new Sovereign. “ You 
must have outlived all the lawyers of your time,” said the King. 
“] should have outlived the law itself if your Highness had not 
come over,” was the ready answer. 

Marlborough’s desertion of James is one of the incidents in his 
career of which his enemies have made the most. It has been 
represented as the desertion of a soldier in the face of the enemy, and 
viewed in this light it is easy to make out a crushing case against 
him. But Marlborough was something more than a soldier. He 
practically held the balance between William and James, and his 
action at this supreme crisis was to decide whether England should 
endure, perhaps for ever, the tyranny of absolute king and pope, or 
recover her birthright of freedom and religious toleration. In his 
position, Marlborough could not afford to be scrupulous in his 
methods, since an open adhesion to William’s cause, such as our 
modern standard of honour would demand, could not have failed 
to defeat his purpose. The case was one in which the end may be 
held to have justified the means. When Charles V. died, it is said 
that the Accusing Angel demanded his soul in expiation of his 
countless cruelties and needless crimes. But the Judge of all the 
Earth exonerated him on the ground that he had been sent into 
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the world at a peculiar time, for a special purpose, and was not to 
be judged by ordinary rules. Titian’s famous picture of the great 
Emperor awaiting judgment, has familiarized us with the legend, 
but Marlborough has hitherto had no artist in painting or rhetoric 
to plead for him. If on this subject of his justification his biographer 
lingers with a loving insistence which to a hostile critic might 
appear excessive, we must remember that, as a soldier, Lord 
Wolseley is not disposed to make light of the gravest of military 
crimes, and his verdict is consequently the more conclusive. 

The passing of the First Annual Mutiny Act, brought about by 
the insubordination of Schomberg’s regiment soon after the acces- 
sion of William and Mary, is interesting from the military point of 
view. “Military discipline cannot be maintained,” writes our 
author “by the milder laws which suffice to hold ordinary society 
together. The soldiers of an army, all of about the same age, and 
full of youth’s passions, suffer from the disadvantage of being 
brought but little into contact with the softening influences of the 
old in civil life. Cut off from the moral example and healthy 
restraints of home, they are apt to become restive and more difli- 
cult to manage than their fellows, living quietly amidst natural and’ 
domestic conditions. On active service, where their path lies 
daily along the borderland between life and death, the frequent 
struggle with man’s final enemy engenders a contempt for his 
terrors which is often accompanied by recklessness and violence, 
and a code of special and stringent laws is required for the govern- 
ment of soldiers if they are to live even in time of peace in the 
inidst of a civil community without being a terror to it.” 

Quitting the safe and familiar subject of Mr. Atkins, Lord 
Wolseley, while admitting that it is dangerous for a soldier to 
discuss Naval matters, proceeds somewhat rashly to do so. So 
long as he confines himself to criticism of military affairs, his 
opinion must. command the highest respect, but his views upon 
Naval matters, in which we include the burning question of in- 
vasion, will certainly provoke much criticism. The subject is one 
of such vital interest to all Englishmen, that little apology is 
needed for dwelling upon it at some length. We find, for instance, 
in his version of the Battle of Beachy Head, a warning of the dan- 
ger of invasion, while the conduct of Lord Torrington, who com- 
manded the allied fleet, is denounced in severe, if not unjust, 
terms. “No man, it would seem,” says Lord Wolseley, “was ever 
sent to the Tower more deservedly than the vain, indolent, and 
scheming Torrington.” “Few, indeed,” says another authority, “ of 
our great Naval heroes deserve to stand higher in the esteem of 
their countrymen than Arthur Herbert, Earl of Torrington.” Here 
is a sharp conflict of opinion, and the importance of coming to a 
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just conclusion lies in this, that the point at issue is not merely 
the reputation of an individual but a vital principle of national 
policy. Few battles are so full of instruction to soldiers and 
sailors, and, we would add, to statesmen also, as the Battle of 
Beachy Head. The circumstances were briefly as follows: William 
with the bulk of his army was in Ireland; England was denuded 
of troops; Louis XIV., at the instigation of James, had collected 
an army at St. Omer, in readiness to cross the Channel. Nothing 
stood between us and invasion but the Channel fleet, inferior in 
numbers to the French fleet under Tourville, and composed partly 
of English and partly of Dutch ships. The aim of the French 
Admiral was to engage Torrington, and after defeating the allied 
fleet to turn against Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s squadron, which was 
guarding William’s communications in the Irish Channel, and 
thereby to prevent William’s return. Never were the conditions 
so favourable to the invader; now, if ever, was the dream of 
centuries to be fulfilled. Torrington was keenly alive to his own 
inferiority, and aware that he could not hope to fight Tourville 
with any prospect of success, but he knew that “an admiral 
who commands an undefeated fleet, even though it is inferior 
to his immediate adversary, can always frustrate a serious terri- 


torial attack on the country he serves, so long as he can avoid 


decisive engagement.” * His plan was to manceuvre, and not to 


fight. If the French pursued him to the eastward, he would re- 
treat, following them back should they attempt to return and 
cover the landing of the French army. If they moved to the west 
he would follow and ultimately join Sir Cloudesley Shovel. In no 
case, as he well knew, could invasion be attempted so long as he 
could keep the sea. But he was over-ruled by the Ministers in 
London, who, in the name of the Queen, sent him positive orders 
to fight. “You will be strong enough,” they said, “for the French.” 
The despatches still exist, and Lord Torrington’s pathetic but 
spirited assurance “1 know my business and will do the best with 
what I have” is no less memorable than Nelson’s last signal. 

The battle, as we all know, ended in the defeat of the Allies, but 
Torrington, while obeying his orders, managed in such a way as to 
save the bulk of his fleet, and pursued by the French, sought refuge 
in the Thames. He at least grasped the situation. “Most men,” 
he says, “ were in fear that the French would invade, but I was 
always of another opinion; for I always said that while we have a 
fleet in being, they would not dare to make an attempt.” This is 
the great principle and it holds good for all time. To quote again 
from the writer in The Quarterly Review : “ Although the position 
in which Torrington found himself was one which no patriotic 
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Englishman could ever regard without indignation and alarm, it 
appears to us to be indisputable that his strategy, as masterly in 
its conception as it was splendidly steadfast in its execution, was 
the only means whereby his country could be rescued from the 
perils which environed it.” 

In common with many landsmen, our biographer is haunted by 
the Bogey of Invasion. Now, invasion is primarily and essentially 
a Naval question, and the instances which he adduces in support 
of his views are singularly unfortunate, since in no case did the 
dreaded invader accomplish what, theoretically, he ought to have 
done. Lord Wolseley is apt to dwell on the uncertainties of wind 
and weather, and upon the peculiar risks to which complicated 
vessels of war are necessarily subject ; but his observations surely 
apply equally to both sides ; and we have no more right to assume, 
as is often done, the sudden and complete extinction of the British 
Navy, than we have to anticipate such a misfortune to our Army 
as befell that of Sennacherib before the walls of Jerusalem. We 
are repeatedly told in these pages what might and what ought to 
have happened on occasions when invasion appeared easy and 
imminent, and some choice excerpts of a stimulating nature 
might be made for the special encouragement of the Volunteer 
forces; but the broad fact remains that no successful invasion 
of England has taken place in modern times. The improbability 
of invasion lies in the fact that, granted the extinction of the Navy 
—the primary condition, as Lord Torrington said, of successful in- 
vasion,—such an operation would be wholly superfluous. “Under 
the conditions in which it would be possible for a great Power to 
successfully invade England, nothing could avail her, as, the com- 
mand of the sea once being lost, it would not require the landing 
of a single man upon her shores to bring her to an ignominious 
capitulation, for by her Navy she must stand or fall.”* It must be 
remembered that the conditions of the problem have changed so 
completely since the beginning of the century that no precedenis, 
if such could be found, drawn from earlier times, would now apply. 
Formerly the country was self-supporting, and, speaking generally, 
nothing but luxuries came from abroad. Now the sea-borne trade 
of Great Britain is vital to her very existence, and its destruction 
which would follow the defeat of the Navy would reduce her to 
the position of a third-rate Power. “The defeat of her Navy 
means to her the loss of India and her colonies, and of her 
place among the nations.”+ Nor would an army, however strong, 
serve to avert this fate. “It is idle to increase our army if our 
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fleets are not supreme, and superfluous if they are.”* Hence we 
see that the loss of our Naval supremacy,could we contemplate 
such a contingency, would not necessarily or probably lead to in- 
vasion. No general in his senses would storm a fortress if he 
knew that he could quickly starve it into submission, and our 
enemies would be unlikely to invade a country upon which they 
might impose their own terms by the easier process of destroying 
her commerce. But this is another story, and we must return 
to Marlborough. 

The campaign of 1690 in Ireland is very graphically told, and 
the detailed accounts of the sieges of Cork and Kinsale, evidently 
studied with great care on the spot, deserve to be read by every 
soldier. Lord Wolseley’s heart-felt sympathy for the hard fate of 
generals in battle, is evoked by the spectacle of Marlborough, com- 
pelled to abstain from leading the charge at Cork. “None but 
those who in war have been obliged, as responsible commanders, to- 
stay behind, can realize the fulness of the misery. How dreadful 
are the words ‘ go on!’ to the man who longs to mingle in the fray, 
and shout ‘ come on!’ instead.” 

The fluctuating course of Marlborough’s fortunes at the Court 
of William and Mary is carefully traced, and the many causes 
which led him to plot and intrigue with James and his friends are 
more fully gone into in this than in any previous history. Mary’s 
jealousy of “Mrs. Freeman’s ” complete ascendency over her sister 
Anne, and William’s open preference for his Dutch officers made 
Marlborough’s position a difficult one. He was, moreover, wholly 
unsympathetic to the new King, and the vision of James’s restora- 
tion might seem to him at times not altogether undesirable. He 
now began to correspond with his former master, professing peni- 
tence for his desertion and an ardent desire for his return. In 
1694, he informed James of the intended destination of the Naval 
expedition under Tollemache, and it has been commonly supposed 
that preparations for the defence of Camaret Bay, which led to the 
disastrous result of the expedition, were made in consequence of 
this communication. Had Marlborough been sincere in his pro- 
fessions to James, and had he really betrayed to him the secret of 
the expedition to Brest, as has hitherto been generally believed, nu 
words would have been strong enough to condemn him. But we 
agree with Lord Wolseley that Marlborough never really desired 
James’s return, or worked for it. He merely wished to stand well 
with him in case William’s unpopularity should ever bring about 
a return to the old order of things. In the case of Camaret Bay, 
upon which the heaviest indictment against him has been founded, 
Lord Wolseley shows, by a careful comparison of dates, that Louis 
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XIV. was already in possession of the secret before Marlborough’s 
information reached St. Germains. Marlborough, aware of this 
fact, knew that his letter could not injure England, whilst it would 
serve, he thought, to impress James with the reality of his pro- 
fessions. The excuse which is offered for all this double dealing is 
that the code of honour of the time was not a high one, and that 
many distinguished men behaved no better than Marlborough. 
These pleas, we think, are weak, and though we fully concur in the 
defence of Marlborough with regard to his original desertion of 
James II., which was inspired by high patriotic motives, it is difti- 
cult to find reasonable excuse for his subsequent conduct, which 
was prompted by purely selfish considerations. Marlborough, it 
must be admitted, had a keen eye for his own advancement; and, 
for all his great intellect and brave heart, was not above resorting 
to pitiful shifts and expedients where his interests were concerned. 

His restoration to favour came about gradually. In 1697, he 
was selected by the King, who already had the sentence of death 
upon him, to negotiate the Grand Alliance, to command the Dutch 
forces, and to lead the war against France. Williain’s first thought 
was ever for Holland, and the mainspring of all his policy was the 
abasement of the French King. Marlborough possessed the confi- 
dence and affection both of Anne and of the Army. Weary of 
the Tory Party, with their narrow and unpatriotic views, he was 
gradually drifting into sympathy with the Prince of Orange and 
his Whig Policy, and he alone was capable of inspiring the English 
nation with a wholesome pride in her standing Army as a great 
national institution. Military genius is commonly found allied 
with skill in statecraft and diplomacy. Cvzesar, Cromwell, Napoleon, 
Wellington, are but a few examples. Marlborough furnishes another 
conspicuous instance, and his aptitude for negotiation is no less 
remarkable than his success in war. The experience gained in 
many secret and delicate missions in the early part of his career, 
his singularly winning address, and his unfailing good temper, 
made him a consummate diplomatist, and the conclusion of the 
Grand Alliance, which is described at length in these pages, was a 
triumph of skill hardly inferior to the victory of Blenheim. 

It is after the Accession of Anne, and on the eve of his first great 
campaign in Flanders, that we must perforce take leave of Marl- 
borough. Some readers might wish that the book had begun 
where it now ends, for it is of the events of the latter half of 
his career that Lord Wolseley is specially qualified to write, not 
only from his technical mastery of the subject, but from his 
natural appreciation of one with whom he has so much in common. 
Napoleon repeatedly recommended his generals to study Marl- 
borough’s campaigns; he admired the largeness of his concep- 
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tions, and the brilliancy of their execution. In Wellington he had 
found a very different type of antagonist. His genius, though 
masterly, was of a less dazzling order; he was content to play a 
cautious game, always certain of taking the odd trick, whilst 
Marlborough, by a rare combination of dash and skill, invariably 
contrived to sweep the board. Had Lord Wolseley begun his book 
at the point where it now breaks off, it would have been but an 
incomplete way of treating a great subject, and if the part be with- 
out prejudice to the whole, we shall indeed have no cause to com- 
plain. “ Malbrook sen va-t-en guerre,’ and as there seems to be 
no immediate prospect of his biographer doing likewise, we hope 
that he will employ his reluctant leisure in taking us very soon on 
a campaign, thrilling and glorious, for all that it be but on paper. 


A. J. 


ANOTHER FAMILY BUDGET. 


HavinG read with much interest the contribution of a “Family 
Man” to The National Review tor March, wherein he discusses the 
two great questions of “ How to live on £700 a year,” and “ Is life 
worth living at the price?” I propose to set out how I have solved 
the question of living on half that sum, viz., £350 a year. The 
question, “Is life worth living at the price?” depends, I think, 
largely on the age of whoever tries to answer it, and for myself | 
will only say that I am well satisfied with life at present, but that 
I should certainly be disappointed if my income does not increase 
with years and expenses. 

My position and my income is, I think, even more common than 
that of “A Family Man.” We form a class which comprises the 
young professional man, the managing clerk, the tolerably suc- 
cessful tradesman et hoe genus omne, who inhabit the ordinary 
suburban villa which lets at a rent of about £40 per annum, and 
which makes the suburbs of London and other cities the small 
townships that they really are. 

The standard of comfort amongst this class doubtless varies con- 
siderably, but there are very many, like myself, whose parents 
belong to the higher middle classes, and who, unable to begin 
where their parents are leaving off, are determined to begin at once 
and fight their own way with a home of their own and the society 
they wish for in it—and this section at least would require the 
comfort to which they have been accustomed, though on a smaller 
scale ; and their wives, drawn from the same class, would require 
their afternoons and evenings to be tolerably free from domestic 
troubles and duties. 

This standard we have achieved—we live well, if plainly, and 
after the mid-day dinner, which a young family renders almost a 
necessity, my wife is as a rule free to spend the rest of the day 
as she thinks fit. 

In order that the reader may more readily compare my expendi- 
ture with that of “ A Family Man,” I propose to follow closely his 
order and method of setting it forth, and it will be fairly easy to 


judge what comforts I have and what luxuries I cannot afford. 
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To begin with, then, my household consists of six: my wife, my- 
self, two children (aged one and three years respectively), a nurse- 
maid, and the much enduring general servant ; and, as I have said, 
my income is about £350 per annum. 

My house is situated in a suburb about six miles from the City, 
and contains on the ground floor, drawing-room, dining-room, 
kitchen, scullery, larder, &e., with coal-cellar underground ; there 
is no basement, so that the kitchen and dining-room are on the 
same floor; on the half-landing, the nursery and bath-room, with 
hot and cold supplies; second floor, two bedrooms, one used as 
night nursery; and above the nursery the servants’ bedroom, 
making in all eight rooms; a modern-built, but fairly substantial 
house; behind is a small garden, which consists principally of a 
patch of grass called by courtesy, “lawn,” on which the children 
are able to play and make their first attempts at walking. 

We have also the advantages of being open back and front, 
within easy distance of several commons and stations, and as the 
result of plenty of fresh air, have been able to keep the doctor at 
arm’s length as far as ordinary illnesses are concerned. The house 
lets ordinarily at £38 per annum, but by taking it for five years I 
obtained a reduction. 

As far, then, as the house and household is concerned, I have one 
child and one servant less to keep than “A Family Man,” and my 
house corresponds in size. The position is a matter of taste, and 
we are no doubt both well satisfied. My house, however, defies the 
elements, and I have not had a burst water-pipe during the four 
winters I have lived in it. When it comes to the question of cost, 
however, I have the necessary advantage, as the figures will show. 

I should say here that I am unable to give a ten years’ average 
as I have not had the necessary experience—while the first two 
years of housekeeping contain so many non-recurring expenses 
as to be of little value as a guide. I shall, therefore, set out the 
actual figures abstracted from my cash-book for the years 1892 


and 1893 :— 


1892. 1893. 

Sa. & Z «a. &. 

Rent... ‘i -_ _ mee .. ot 0 34 0 0 
Rates... as oles oan Bf a 8 18 
Water Rates ... a i pier ~- «© 3 0 
House Duty ... a MS 9 9 
Fire and Burglary Insurance i = 14 § 14 
Repairs on on oe “ie ao wey 412 


£52 9 £51 15 


In the next series of figures I have a very substantial advantage. 
My capital consists only of a University education followed by the 
necessary period of apprenticeship to qualify for my profession, and 
I have, therefore, no interest to pay. 
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In the matter of life insurance I hope each year to increase the 
amount insured, and my inability to pay large premiums is, I 
think, the one serious disadvantage I am at as compared with “A 


Family Man.” 
_ 1892. Pa =“ 
Ss : d. 
Interest on Debt _ ree Si oe il. Nil. 
Life Insurance Premium _... 5 ee 8 10 ll 8 
Income Tax ... oe — os Soe 5 5 0 


£7 1 8 £1516 § 


HousEKEEPING.—This is the department in which perhaps there 
is most room for good management in a small household, and here 
everything depends upon the mistress. There is no cook, and if 
anything out of the ordinary run is required the mistress must do 
it herself; the result is that there should be less waste, and 
economy is more easily practised without meanness or its appear- 
ance, servants and family all fare alike, very little beer is drunk, 
all tradesmen’s accounts are paid weekly, and, perhaps, most 
important of all, the mistress keeps a careful record of everything 
ordered and paid for. 

The following is the estimated weekly expenditure, to cover 
which £2 is provided regularly :— 

Butcher and Fish 
Butter, Eggs, and Bacon 
Dairy eae 
Grocery, Xe. 

Vegetables 


Bread and Flour 
Laundry 


making a total of £104 per annum. In 1892 this figure was not 
quite reached, the actual expenditure being £95 17s. 9d. In 1893 
it was exceeded, reaching £111 7s. 3d. It will be seen that poultry 
is a luxury not estimated for, and the greater part of the washing 
is done at home. Late dinner is also a luxury beyond our means 
as a regular institution. I dine at the club in the middle of the 
day and get home to tea and supper. 

To the housekeeping should be added my personal expenses, 
which cover dinner, papers, cabs, season-ticket, &c., which average 
about £1 per week. The actual totals for food, Xc., therefore stand 


thus :— 
1892. 1893. 
£ s. d. £ os. d. 


Housekeeping ... . 9517 9 lll 7 3 
Husband’s Personal Expenses . 48 6 8 59 4 6 
£144 4 5 £170 11 9 

LIGHTING AND WarminGc.—By a little attention to the gas- 


meter after the collector’s call, by taking care that the burners are 
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not too small and by excluding gas altogether from the servant’s 
bedroom and scullery, the lighting bill is kept down to a small 
figure; and that though there are generally nine burners alight all 
the evening, and two all night, as well as a small gas-stove for pro- 
curing hot water readily when the kitchen fire may be out. Coal, 
under the watchful eye of the mistress, is also kept well in hand ; 
but the mixture of coke and coal which is often, I believe, practised 
has never found favour. Our yearly expenditure stands thus :— 


1893. 
= « € 
Coal aie ree a ‘ish — ) 710 0 
. ‘ ws 5 10 


7 
£12 17 10 


Gas 


We find that one ton of coal lasts about a month in winter, 
and two in summer, while the average cost is about £1. 

WaceEs.—This is an item which we are frequently tempted to 
increase, as the difficulty in getting a good general servant steadily 
increases. With the nursemaid much less trouble is experienced, 
as it is comparatively easy to get a young girl who, under the 
mother’s directions, is able to take care of the children, and who 
can be trusted to take them out at every opportunity. Wages are 
for nurse, £10 to £12, and general £12 to £14. It will be noticed 
that in 1892, when there was only one child, we were able to do 
without a nurse for a few months. Actual expenditure :— 

1892. 1893. 
£20013 6 ... £27 5 6 

My wife is a very fair cook and manager, and I[ have never had 
to pass through the usual experience of having to eat badly pre- 
pared or badly cooked food, even in the first year of housekeeping. 
I believe that the daughters of the better classes have, for the 
most part,a very good knowledge of cooking and housekeeping, 
and the home comforts of the young husband in such circuin- 
stances as mine are far from despicable. At the same time it is 
not fair that the mistress who rules no cook should be too often 
worried by the preparation, &c., necessary for even a small dinner 
party, and I make a point of entertaining my men friends at the 
club rather than bring them home to dinner. 

CLoTHInG.—This is an item which will not stand much com- 
pression. The professional man must, unless, indeed, he is at the 
top of the tree, by his appearance inspire confidence in his clients, 
and [I am obliged to dress in the regulation frock-coat, &e. My 
wardrobe is not as extensive as in my University days, but, if 
smaller, it is certainly in better taste, and I need never be afraid 
of appearing dressed badly. My total expenditure for dress is 
about £15, but small items are probably included in my personal 
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expenses mentioned before. My wife’s expenditure is about £20 
per annum for herself and children, but this is assisted to the 
extent of perhaps £10 by birthday and other presents of a prac- 
tical nature. The actual expenditure as shown by my cash-book 
so 


1892. 1893. 
£34 8 9 = £27 il 3 


Docror AND Dentist.—Living beyond the range of London fog 
and smoke, the doctor has never yet been needed, except for the 
Influenza demon, and the introduction of new members to the 
family circle. The dentist also we have so far defied. Total ex- 
penditure :— 


1892. 1893. 
£413 0 rae £10 14 9 


SuBScRIPTIONS.—These are heavy as compared with the usual 
expenditure of men in my position, amounting to £14 19s. 6d. in 
1892, and £13 12s Od. in 1893, and comprises £5 for club, £5 pro- 
fessional, £2 to tennis club, and £2 to various sundries. 

NEWSPAPERS AND Booxs.—This item, which would amount to 
about £5, is included in my personal expenses. The kindness of a 
friend keeps my wife’s name on Mudie’s lists, and enables us to 
keep in touch with the books of the day. 

HoLipays AND AMUSEMENTS.—We spend two or three weeks 
in the summer at the seaside, and the additional expense of fares, 
apartments, and living, come to about £3 10s. per week. There 
are also occasional dhneteen, tennis club, and river. The risk of 
leaving the house empty is covered by Burglary Insurance, which 
provides for leaving the house untenanted for a period not ex- 
ceeding fourteen days. As I am never able to be away from busi- 
ness for fourteen consecutive days, it is easy to comply with this con- 
dition should our holiday exceed that period. The dog is lent to 
a friend in our absence. The total came to £12 18s. 6d. in 1892, 
and £15 1s. 6d. in 1893. 

Education, as an expense, is still in the future, and possibly a 
few years may see that necessary placed within our reach for a 
merely nominal amount. Boots, however, I am informed, will 
shortly be a formidable item. As will be seen there is a decided 
tendency on the part of expenses to increase; fortunately, good 
times, we are told, are coming, of which I hope to get my share, 
and Sir William Harcourt may before this appears in print have 
relieved me from the odious Income Tax. 

Wedding presents are sometimes rather a tax to young married 
folk, though there has generally been a quid pro quo, probably 
useless, and almost certainly unappreciated. Owing, I suppose, to 
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the all-round depression in trade last year, this item was a small 
one; 1892, £6 15s. 9d., and 1893, 18s. 6d. 


COMPLETE BUDGET. 


. Rent, Rates, Taxes, Fire Insurance, Xe. 
. Income Tax and Life Insurance... 
3. Household Expenses 
. Coal and Gas aM: 
5. Wages 
3. Clothing 
. Doctor... i 
. Subscriptions... ic ‘A 
9. Holiday and Amusements.. 
. Presents 


. Furniture 


Balance 


£350 0 O £350 0 @C 


These are the actual figures of my expenditure; there are no 
estimates. In this way a gentleman can live in comfort, with a 
wife and small family, without stinting or meanness, and though 
West Kensington may wonder how we can live beyond its shadow, 


there are thousands of men who are starting in this way, and of 
whom their friends in town would scarcely believe it if told, how 
small is the income on which they can not merely “ keep up appear- 
ances ” (which they probably do not attempt to do in that sense) 
but live in comfort and happiness. Moreover, when our income 
reaches £700 a year, as there is every prospect of its doing in 
good time, I will undertake that we can render a better account of 
it than “ A Family Man.” 

Whether anything can be done by co-operation to improve our 
lot, I doubt; indeed, the only improvement we desire is the 
natural evolution which time will work as age and experience 
ripen ; we want no capitalists or Trusts to interfere; give us time 
and a free hand, and we will get for ourselves whatever we need, 
and while we have that spirit there will be no cheap cynicism, 
and no doubt in our minds, but that this life is a very good one as 
far as it goes. 

FELICITAS. 


QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE ON NAVAL MATTERS. 


INTRODUCTORY. 
THE object of this paper can be very shortly explained. Asa 
Member of the House of Commons deeply interested in naval 
questions, I have felt it my duty from time to time to ask for 
‘information with regard to naval matters. The replies which have 
been given to me have appeared to me not to correspond with the 
facts as I knew them or believed them to be. This apparent diver- 
gence between the official statements and the facts occurred so 
frequently that eventually I found it absolutely impossible to obtain 
correct information without personal investigation in each case. 
This was a troublesome, and not always a feasible, operation, and 
clearly ought not to have been essential. No one adinits more readily 
than I do that there are some questions which ought not, in the 
public interest, to be asked, or, if asked, ought not to be answered. I 
have asked no such question. But a question, if answered, ought to 
be answered bond fide, and in plain straightforward terms. The 
impression which the words in their natural interpretation convey 
to the House of Commons ought to be the true answer to the 
question ; and the fact that there may be some technical explana- 
tion which, according to the usages of a Government office, per- 
mits of a second and unnatural construction being given to the 
answer, is no excuse for misleading the House of Commons and the 
country. In the series of answers of which I have to complain, the 
greater part have seemed to me opposed to the facts as I knew 
them. There are some which may possibly be capable of explana- 
tion other than the obvious and plain meaning which lies on the 
surface, but if I have been misled by this ambiguity, beyond 
doubt, others have also been misled. 

Under these circumstances I felt it my duty to try and bring 
before the House of Commons the facts as they appeared to me, 
and I put down a motion in the paper in these words :— 


‘* That, in the opinion of this House, the information given to Parliament by the 
representatives of the Admiralty is unsatisfactory and misleading, and is not cal- 
culated either to inform the House or to further the interests of the Royal Navy.’ 
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Circumstances over which I had no control prevented my 
stating my case, as I had desired to do, in the House of Commons. 
I am now permitted to do so in the pages of this Review. The 
matter is not a personal question in any sense. The questions 
asked have referred to the expenditure of a million of public 
money, to the causes of the death of over two score of our sailor 
boys, and the ruin of many others, and to the constitution and 
discipline of the finest body of troops in Her Majesty’s service. 
The questions have been bond fide, courteously worded, and 
clearly stated. As to whether or not they have been fairly and 
correctly answered, it is for my readers to judge, and it is for them 
to say whether it be possible to discuss service questions in the 
House of Commons with any advantage as long as such carelessness 
with regard to matters of fact continues. It is not my business, or 
my wish, to allocate responsibility in this matter. I do not know, 
nor am I concerned to enquire, who is the individual to whom the 
error, if error there be, might be traced. I can only deal with facts 
as I tind them, with the hope that, by continually objecting to 
inaccurate or insutticient replies, I may be the means of securing 
greater care and attention in the future. 


SHIPBUILDING. 


The cases with which I wish to deal naturally divide themselves 
into three groups. The first is concerned with a very important 
matter—namely, the date of the commencement of the various 
ships authorized by Parliament to be built in the year 1893. The 
object of the series of questions is easily explained. On the 7th of 
March, 1893, the Government introduced their Navy Estimates, 
and a large, though, in my opinion, very insufficient, sum was 
asked and obtained for construction. The exact type of ship which 
it was proposed to build was only indicated, but particulars were 
given in a special paper presented to Parliament a little later in the 
Session. In his statement explanatory of the Navy Estimates the 
First Lord gave an account of the building programme. It was to 
comprise two first-class battleships, three second-class cruisers, and 
two sloops. These, together with the engines and boilers for the 
cruisers and sloops, were to be built in the dockyards. In private 
yards two first-class cruisers and fourteen torpedo-boat destroyers 
were to be commenced. 

It appeared to me and to many others that if this programme 
were faithfully followed, a considerable, though not adequate, 
addition would be made to the navy during the year 1893-4. 
Everything, however, depended upon the expedition with which 
the work was put in hand and pushed forward. It is my practice 
to visit the dockyards many times during the year, and as the 
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months went on I realized the fact that the docks and slips which 
I had seen empty in January were still empty, and that those 
which were occupied were still occupied by vessels commenced at 
a period antecedent to the vote for new construction. From that 
time forward I naturally devoted myself to the task of calling 
public attention to what seemed to me a serious and dangerous 
delay and unjustifiable failure to expend the money voted by 
Parliament. In pursuance of this purpose I put down a question 


upon the notice paper for the 17th of August, 1893, in the following 
terms :— 


‘To ask the Secretary to the Admiralty how many ships have been commenced 
for the Royal Navy between September, 1892, and August, 1893.” 


To this question I received two answers, one public and one 


private, both of them totally incorrect. The public answer to my 
question was :— 


‘‘ Within the period named thirteen ships had been commenced for the Royal 


Navy, viz., one battleship, three cruisers, five torpedo gunboats, two gunboats, 
aiul two torpedo-boat destroyers.” 


This was the Admiralty’s answer as it reached the House of 
Commons, as it was recorded in all the newspapers, and as it went 


out to the world. Subsequently the Secretary to the Admiralty 
was good enough to hand me a paper giving particulars contain- 
ing the names of the ships, describing some of them as “laid down” 
and others as “ preparing to build” within the dates named. The 
following are the principal points of the table :— 


Renown ee ... lronelad. Keel laid. 


Halcyon ms ... Torpedo gunboat. Keel laid. 
Harrier 


Hussar 
Dryad 
Hazard 
Minerva Re ... Seeond-class cruiser. Preparing to build. 
Talbot 
Eclipse 


Le 


9 


+B 

Torch we ... Station gunboat. 

Alert 99 
Ferret on ... Torpedo-boat destroyer. Keel laid. 
Lyne 


29 ” 


First let me consider these statements by the light of the public 
answer. On the 17th of August, 1893, the Secretary to the Admir- 
alty informed the House of Commons that the Renown was com- 
menced between September, 1892, and August, 1893. In his state- 
ment accompanying the Estimates, printed in January, 1893, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty writes as follows:—“The Renown, a 
vessel commenced by my predecessors.” It does not require much 
argument to show that one of these statements must be inexact, 
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I pass over the five torpedo gunboats; the first vote for them was, 
in fact, taken in 1891, but their keels were actually laid late in 
1892 or in the spring of 1893. With regard to the three cruisers 
and the two station gunboats, the answer given is absolutely un- 
true ; not one of these vessels was commenced in any sense of the 
word known to the English language. Nor is the matter much 
improved when we come to the second edition of the answer— 
namely, the explanatory meniorandum handed to me. I have 
already stated that when a question is asked in plain English it 
ought to be answered in language equally plain. But I admit that 
there are cases in which, by the use of technical terms, it is pos- 
sible to give an answer which, though incorrect in the spirit, is 
true in the letter. Such, however, is not the case in this instance. 
Here is a point-blank question asked with reference to five impor- 
tant vessels, the money for which was voted in March, 1893, and 
which are to cost in all considerably over a million. The answer 
is categorical—* They have been commenced.” This statement was 
incorrect. Was the further statement that these vessels were “ pre- 
paring to build” any nearer the truth? Most certainly it was not. 
Save in the sense that battleship No. 4 is preparing to build be- 
cause her name has been printed in the Navy Estimates, the state- 
iment that these ships were “ preparing to build” is untrue. Let 
me take them in order. 

The Lelipse—Those who know anything of shipbuilding are 
aware that the very first stage in the operation is to “lay off” the 
vessel in the mould loft, by drawing out on the full scale the lines 
of her steel ribs. From these drawings patterns are taken which 
are then used as a guide in forging the actual steel frames. More 
than three weeks after the date of the answer to which I have 
referred I visited Portsmouth. I was in the mould loft which has 
since been appropriated to the laying off of the Eclipse. What was 
my astonishment to find that the drawings on the floor which had 
been used in the construction of the last ship built on the slip, the 
Fox, had not yet been erased! Absolutely no preparation had been 
made for the building of the Zclipse—indeed, I am bound to say 
nobody seemed ever to have heard of such a vessel in the dockyard. 
As a matter of fact, the Eclipse was not laid down in Portsmouth 
Yard until the 30th of October last. 

The Minerva.—The Minerva is being built at Chatham. In the 
month of November I myself was at Chatham, and I then saw the 
first keel-plates of the Minerva being adjusted on the quay outside 
the dock. Her keel-plates were actually laid upon the 27th of 
November. 

The Talbot—I was at Devonport in the Autumn of last year. I 
need hardly say that there was not the slightest sign of the Talbot 
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at that time, and for a most excellent reason. The Tulbot is being 
built on a slip; that slip was only rendered vacant by the launch- 
ing of the Hurrier on the 20th February, 1894. The keel-plates 
of the Talbot were actually laid on March 5th, 1894. With regard 
to the Torch and the Alert, it was not till the month of October 
that a portion of the material for these vessels began to arrive at 
Sheerness Dockyard. Their keels were actually laid in the month 
of November. 

Such are the facts with regard to these ships, and I contend that 
when the House of Commons was told that they were either com- 
menced or preparing to build, they were deceived. 

Moreover, I would point out that when an attempt was made to 
set this matter straight, the House of Commons was again misled. 
On the 8th of December, 1893, 1 put a further question to the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, as there still appeared some ambiguity. 
I said :— 


‘** May I ask whether the right hon. gentleman can state whether it be the fact 
that in the case of five vessels which he informs the House were commenced at the 
end of August last, the keels of two of them were only laid down last week, and 
that three of them have not yet had their keel-plates laid ?” 

Here, at any rate, was an opportunity of putting the matter 
straight. But what was the reply? It was as follows :— 


**T adhere to what J stated just now. The ships have been commence.” 


I ventured to pursue the matter still further, and I repeated, with 
a slight modification, my previous question. Again the reply was 
as emphatic and as incorrect as in the first instance. It was as 
follows :— 


‘My hon. friend is quite wrong in his premises. I did ot say that five ships 
were commenced in August last ; I only stated that certain commencements were 


made in February and August last.” 

I confess I can carry this matter no further. It is a sheer im- 
pusse. With my own ears I heard the statement which was dis- 
avowed, with my own eyes I read it in Hansard, and over and over 
again I have publicly referred to and challenged it. But really I 
need hardly press this matter further. The whole story which has 
been told about these ships has been a pure delusion from begin- 
ning to end. 

But this is not the end of the inaccuracies with regard to these 
ships. On the 12th of December, 1893, I asked in the House of 
Commons how much money had been spent up to that date upon 
the three cruisers Eclipse, Minerva, and Talbot. I was told in 
reply that £20,183 had been spent on labour and materials. This 
seems a plain question and a plain answer. The question, as | 
asked it, and as the House understood it, was how much money 
had been spent on the three ships; the answer should have given 
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some indication as to the progress made upon the vessels. The 
House naturally understood that it did so, but in this it was mis- 
taken. As the figures given included a sum of £8,265, alleged to 
have been expended for labour and materials on the Talbot, I 
naturally was led to make a further investigation, for I happened 
to know that not a single stroke of work had really been done on 
the Talbot, and that the slip on which she was to be built would 
not, in fact, be vacant for some weeks to come. On the following 
day, therefore, I asked a further question :— 

‘** Did the amounts given as the expenditure upon the three cruisers include the 
amount expended on their exgines ? ” 

The answer was given in a single word—* Yes.” 

Now, the engines of these ships are all being constructed in 
Government dockyards; they were begun quite independently of 
the ships, and the progress made upon them does not accelerate by 
one hour the completion of the ships. As a matter of fact, until 
the ships are completed the engines are useless. I think if the 
House of Commons had understood that when they were told that 
£8,000 had been spent upon a single ship—the fact was that not 
one single farthing had been spent upon her, but that all the money 
had gone in constructing engines in a different yard from that in 
which the ship was ultimately to be built—it would have put a 
totally different value upon the information which it received. 

And now we come to the last of the vessels included in the list 
of new construction for last year. There are the Majestic, Magni- 
ficent, and Powerful. Here, again, we have the same difficulty. 
On the 2nd of November last, the First Lord of the Admiralty 
spoke at a great gathering at Sheffield at the Cutlers’ Dinner. He 
desired to impress his audience and the country with the activity 
displayed by his department. He may have been misreported, 
but if the report which lies before me be correct, this is what he 
said :— 

‘* With regard to new ships we have not been asleep. We have laid down, ont- 
side the Naval Defence Act, two battleships and one first-class eruiser, each of 
surprising size and power.” 

Here was a definite statement made by the highest authority 
with regard to the three most important ships sanctioned by Par- 
liament. It may be well to tabulate the allegation and the fact. 

First Lord’s Statements. The Facts. 

The Majestic was laid down prior to The Majestic was laid down in Ports- 
the 2nd of November. mouth Dockyard early in March, 1894. 

The Magnificent was laid down prior The Magnificent was laid down in 
to the 2nd of November. Chatham Dockyard on the 28th of 

November. 


The Powerful was laid down prior to The contract for building the Power- 
the 2nd of November. Jul was not signed till February, 1894. 
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Naturally this remarkable discrepancy between official statements 
and facts drew further attention to the construction of the ships 
referred to. On the 12th of January, 1894, I asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty on what day the keel-plates of the Mujestic had 
been laid down. The enquiry, in view of the statement of the First 
Lord, was a natural one. This was the reply :— 

‘The keel-plates of the Majestic have not yet been laid down in the dock. Had 
that been done, say, a month or six weeks ago, the work would have been retarded 
owing to the inclement weather ; whereas by the arrangements made by the yard 
ofticers to lay the keel temporarily under a covered shed, thus permitting the other 
component parts of the hull to be fitted to it, the progress of the work is really 
being expedited, thougk technically the keel is not laid.” 

On hearing this reply I put a very obvious further question, and 
asked whether this ship, which was not laid down on the 12th of 
January, 1894, was the same ship which the First Lord had alluded 
to as laid down prior to the 2nd of November, 1893. 

To this the Secretary to the Admiralty replied as follows :— 

‘*T have no doubt the noble Lord alluded to the Majestic and the Magnificent as 
ships the building of which was to be commenced during the present year, but I 
have not a report of the speech by me.” 

Now, this may be a gallant defence of a superior, but surely it is 
scarcely respectful to tell the House of Commons almest in the 
same breath (1) that the ship has not, as a matter of fact, been 
laid down; and (2) that you have no doubt the First Lord was 
right when he said she had been laid down three months ago. 
That is officialism run mad. 

But there are one or two other points with respect to this answer 
about the Majestic which require notice. This strange information 
about the weather, about the prescience of the Portsmouth authori- 
ties who had foreseen at the beginning of December that there 
would be bad weather in the middle of January, seemed to prompt 
further investigation. The mysterious process by which the Ports- 
mouth constructors were skipping a stage in the ordinary routine 
of shipbuilding seemed also to invite inspection. The delay attri- 
butable to the gloomy weather forecast seemed almost inexplicable 
in view of the fact that the fears of Portsmouth were not shared 
by Chatham. At that dockyard the Magnificent, a sister ship to 
the Majestic, had, in fact, been laid down as far back as the 28th 
of November, and having seen that vessel four times since Novem- 
ber, I can aftirm that the meteorological disturbances which would, 
in the opinion of the officials, have proved so detrimental to the 
Majestic have not aftected the Magnificent. 

To get matters straight I visited Portsmouth on the day after 
receiving the answer that has been quoted. Let me once more refer 
to that answer. If the English language have any meaning, it 
means that the Majestic would and could have been begun in 
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November; that she had not been begun because the officials an- 
ticipated that the work would be stopped by bad weather ; and that 
to make up for the delay the officials had adopted some new and 
special expedient to hasten the progress of the ship. 

What were the facts? After hunting half over Portsmouth Yard 
I discovered the mysterious operation under the shed. Judge of 
my astonishment when I found that the operation was part of the 
invariable routine observed in the construction of every large iron 
ship in the yard! About 120 feet of the keel-plates had been placed 
end to end on the floor to verify the adjustments. The same thing 
is done with every ship; it may be done in a shed or in the open air. 
The last set which I saw fitted were those of the Minerva, and they 
were laid down in the open air. The House of Commons had been 
induced to believe that some special steps were being taken. From 
the shed I proceeded to the dock in which,“ when the weather per- 
mitted,” the ship was to be laid down. There I found an obstacle 
somewhat more important than the weather—namely, H.MLS. 
Repulse, 14,500 tons, high and dry in the dock, swarming with 
workmen, and unable to be moved out of the dock—the only avail- 
able dock—for another ten days. Of this trifling obstacle the House 
of Commons was never told. If the fact had been stated, the House 
of Commons would have known instantly that the real reason why 
the building of the Majestic was delayed was that there was not a 
single dock in the whole of Portsmouth in which she could be 
commenced. When it is added that before the Repulse had been 
put into No. 13 dock the dock had been occupied by two other 
battleships (the Revenge and Royal Oak, I think), and that after 
the Repulse was floated the dock had to be altered before it could 
be utilized for building the Majestic, I think the character of the 
answer which was given to the House of Commons and the reasons 
assigned for the delay will be appreciated at their due value. 


THE TRAINING SHIPS. 


The next matter to which reference must be made is a series of 
answers made to me with regard to the Impregnable, boys’ training- 
ship at Devonport. The motive which prompted these questions 
requires explanation. I happen to know the Impregnable, have 
been into every corner of her,and have seen the boys at school and 
at work, and have formed certain opinions from what I have seen 
and from what I have heard. It may not be out of place to add 
that Iam not altogether without knowledge of what is required 
for the accommodation of boys, having had to purchase and arrange 
the whole of the beds for a large boys’ institution. 

The conclusions which my observations led me to arrive at were 
as follow :— 
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The Impregnble was shamefully overcrowded. The boys’ school- 
room, which is simply the after-cabin of the ship, would be con- 
denned by any school inspector and closed within twenty-four 
hours. It holds not fewer than 460 boys, who sit jammed together 
in serried rows. The result of the overcrowding was deadly sick- 
ness among the boys. To say that the “ overcrowding was killing 
the boys” is not an overstatement. Many boys died of a combina- 
tion of pneumonia and meningitis, a combination which medical 
men tell me is the direct result of the overcrowding of human 
beings. There is no proper recreation ground for the ship, hence it 
has been necessary to cover the deck with a heavy awning to allow 
of exercises upon the upper deck in bad weather. In winter, when 
the awning is stretched and the lower deck ports closed, as they 
have to be, the air becomes foul and unwholesome, the ship 
“sweats,” and the health of the boys suffers. So unhealthy was 
the ship that it was dangerous to keep boys in the hospital for fear 
of an epidemic, and they had to be despatched to one of the brigs 
as soon as possible. 

Such being the facts as | believed them to be, | put down the 
following preliminary question :— 

** What is the total number of boys for whom there is accommodation upon the 


existing training-ships for the Royal Navy, and what the number of boys voted 
by Parliament for the present year?” 


To this question the following reply was given :— 


‘* There is accommodation in existing training-ships for 5,706 boys. On page 6 
of the Navy Estimates are to be found the number voted by Parliament— viz., 
boys under training, 3,700; boys available for sea service, 4,594. Total, 8,294.” 


Now, it may be, and probably is, the case that these figures, to 
the mind of the person who furnished thei, supply a real answer 
to my question. To my mind they do not. To me, and to every 
other person to whom I have submitted question and answer, the 
answer means that whereas there are 5,706 berths on the training- 
ships, there are only 3,700 boys under training, and consequently 
2,006 vacancies. This variation from the facts as I knew than 
was too startling to be accepted. I therefore put down another 
-question, as follows :—— 


** Whether the number of boys borne on Her Majest,’s training-ships for the 
navy is 5,791; whether there is accommodation in the existing ships for 5,706 
boys ; and whether, if it were not for the fact that 220 boys are in hospital, the 
training-ships would not be able to accommodate the boys voted by Parliament ?” 

The reply was that my figures “ were correct.” 

Thus it will be observed, so far from there being 2,006 vacancies, 
there were no vacancies at all, and but for the fact of there being 


always 220 boys in hospital there would have been an excess of 85 
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boys over the accommodation. Having thus cleared the ground, I 
asked the following question :— 

‘*Whether the number of boys sleeping on board H.M.S. Zmpregnable every 
night is upwards of 1,600; whether the average number of the watch below when 
the ship was in commission was less than 600 ; whether in the winter months the 
ventilation of the ship is interfered with by a tarpaulin awning over the deck ; and 
whether any reports have been received by the Admiralty as to cases of sickness 
or death attributed by the medical officers to overcrowding ?” 


The reply was as follows :— 


‘« There is sleeping accommodation on board H.M.S. Jmpregnable for 1,514 boys, 
and this number is never exceeded. The average number sleeping on board during 
the winter months is 1,350. The Jmpregnable (late Bulwark) is a 121-gun ship, 
and would have had a complement of 1,110 to 1,130 men if commissioned for 
service. Though a considerable portion of her crew would have been on deck 
when the ship was at sea, practically the whole of the men would have been below 
at night in harbour. When fitted as a training-ship she was completely gutted, 
all guns, stores, and magazines being removed, as well as the machinery and 
boilers. This largely increased the accommodation. There is no tarpaulin over 
the deck. The arrangements for ventilation are not interfered with by the awning. 
No reports have been received by the Admiralty from the medical officer as to cases 
of sickness or death in the ship attributable to overcrowding.” 

This answer calls for some comment. 

With regard to the average number sleeping on board the ship, 
it may be noted that [ did not ask for the average number. To 
give the average does not convey the true impression. It is when 
no boys are away at sea in the brigs, and when the weather is bad, 
that the overcrowding is greatest and most dangerous. Moreover, 
unless I am much mistaken, the period over which the average was 
taken included over a week when the average was under 130. The 
actual number of boys sleeping on the ship on an average of ten 
consecutive nights was 1,472, the highest number being 1,496. In 
addition to the boys there are 110 of the ship’s company sleeping 
on board every night, making a total of just 1,600. As to the 
comparison between the Impregnable as a training-ship and the 
Impregnable as a sea-going man-of-war, every naval officer knows 
that the occasions when the whole ship’s company (1,100, be it 
noted, not 1,600 as at present) slept below were exceedingly rare, 
if they ever occurred at all, and that as a rule the numbers below 
would have only been slightly over 500. As to the removal of the 
machinery and boilers, that is irrelevant, as the boys do not sleep 
either in the engine-room or stoke-hole. The funnel casing has 
been used as a ventilator. As to the awning, it is what I have 
described it to be. I have a drawing of it, and I know the altera- 
tions that were made in it to increase the ventilation. It is still, 
however, a most unhealthy addition to the ship. It may be true 
it is made of canvas, and not of tarpaulin, and I admit my error 
on this important point if there be an error. 

As to the reports of the medical officers with regard to overcrowd- 
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ing, if the answer means that a particular form of document on a 
particular sized paper, known to an Admiralty clerk as a “ report,” 
has not been received, I accept the answer as representing the facts. 
But if the answer means that communications, either verbal or 
written, have not reached the Admiralty, giving the opinion of 
the medical officers to the effect that the ship was dangerously 
overcrowded, or that sickness and death had in their opinion re- 
sulted from such overcrowding, then I do not accept the reply. 

The next step, after having obtained the above information, was. 
to ascertain whether the overcrowding, which it had now been ad- 
mitted did exist, had actually led to sickness and death. 

In the end of last year there appeared the Blue Book entitled 
Abstract of the Health of the Navy for 1892.: A word must be said 
with regard to the contents of the Blue Book, but first must be ex- 
plained why I give the facts for 1892 and not for 1893. I asked 
in the House for a continuation of the 1892 return giving the 
figures for 1893. I was requested by the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Adiniralty to communicate with his department. I accord- 
ingly wrote to the head of the Medical Branch. By him I was re- 
ferred to the Secretary to the Admiralty. From him I received 
the following reply :— 

‘*The yearly returns for 1893, upon which the tables dealing with training- 
ships in the next annual report will be founded, have not yet reached their 
lordships. When they are received, with many other statistics for 1893, they will 
require time and labour for examination and tabulation before they can be pub- 
lished. 

This is no doubt very official and very correct ; but I venture to 
assert that the facts required—namely, the cases of death and in- 
validing on the Jmpregnuble and Lion in 1893—could have been 
obtained with absolute accuracy by any representative of the 
Admiralty within five minutes of setting foot on the ships. 

And now with regard to the return for 1892. It was indeed 
startling. It proved to demonstration that during that year the 
Impregnable and Lion had simply been plague-ships. No de- 
scription can speak more eloquently than the plain facts stated in 
the table below :— 

Death rate per 1,000 in 1892 on— Invaliding rate* per 1,000 in 1892 on— 
Home station (between 15 H.M.S. Britannia... ... 66 
and 25 years) ... ... «.- 6: Home station... ... ... 21°63 
H.M.S. Britannia... ... 0 #8 Average for navy soo tee 
Four training-ships, Bos- Other four training-ships ... 26°49 
caren, Ganges, Caledonia, West African station .» 40°54 
St. Vincent ... «RD IMPREGNABLE and LION ... 55°76 
General rate for navy | 
West African station (in- 
eluding Gold Coast) 
IMPREGNABLE and Lion ... 12°26 | 


* This refers only to cases where the boys were invalided right out of the 
service. 
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Showing an excess in the death-rate of 157 per cent. over the 
Britannia, 134 per cent. over the other training-ships, 121 per 
cent. over the average for the navy, 166 per cent. over the home 
station, and 51 per cent. over the West African station. The per- 
centage of invaliding is 110 per cent. over the other training-ships, 
112 over the average for the navy, 157 over the home station, 744 
over the Britannia, and 37 per cent. over the West African station. 

A champion of the official view, who took up the cudgels on 
behalf of the Adiniralty in the British Medical Journal, made the 
odd blunder of pointing out in defence of his view that in the 
particular years taken for comparison the West African station, 
bad as its usual record is, had been abnormally unhealthy. On the 
Isth of January, 1893, the whole of these facts were published in 
the Plymouth papers. What followed is remarkable. On the 
22nd of January orders were given to fit temporary hammock 
hooks and shoe and bag racks on the Calcutta, the hulk attached 
to the Cambridge, the training ship for seamen gunners, and 300 
boys were subsequently removed to that vessel. 

On the 12th of February the Black Prince, an ancient ironclad, 
was called into requisition, and on to this ship, without fittings or 
equipment of any kind, another 300 boys were drafted. An order 
was then sent down to still furthur diminish the overcrowding by 
sending the training-brigs to sea nearly three weeks earlier than 
usual, These facts need no comment. Unfortunately, the reliet 
came too late. In 1892 thirty boys died on the Jinpregnuble and 
Lion, 150 were invalided right out of the service. The figures for 
1893 have hitherto been refused, but in the first twenty-six days 
of February of this year no fewer than eight boys died on the 
Impregnable and Lion. 

An attempt was made to suggest that the figures respecting 
death and invaliding on the training-ships in question did not 
adequately represent the real state of things. In the words of the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, “to obtain correct conclusions of the 
daily average number of sick on board, the ratio of sick per 
thousand should be considered.” This is clearly not the case: the 
daily average includes mere accidents, cuts, bruises, cold, ring- 
worm, &c., but the cases of permanent invaliding and death form 
x true indication of the unhealthy character of the ships. 


THE ROYAL MARINES. 


The last series of questions which need be referred to are those 
concerning the Royal Marines. This splendid corps now numbers 
nearly 15,000 men, and is to be further increased. Not long ago 


1,500 rank-an‘1-tile were added to the corps, and another 500 are to 
be enlisted. 
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For 2,000 men, equal to nearly four battalions,* the Line would 
require over 100 officers. Not a single officer has yet, as far as | 
know, been added to the Royal Marines ; five are to be added under 
the new Estimates. Meanwhile, many new ships have been commis- 
sioned carrying one, two, and sometimes three Marine officers. 
The result is that the Royal Marine divisions are becoming dan- 
gerously depleted of officers; and the same peril which threatened 
« battalion of the Guards from another cause now threatens the 
Marines: men and officers are not brought into contact. 

Over and over again my attention has been called to this serious 
state of things. Not long ago I chanced to be at Chatham, and there 
learnt the facts with regard to that division—namely, that the 
whole regimental duties of a force of 1,049 trained soldiers were 
being performed by a captain and four subalterns.t I asked a 
question as to how many officers were available for duty in the 
barracks. The answer was, “ A captain and six subalterns.” This 
reply did not correspond with my information. I therefore put 
a more detailed question, as follows :— 


** Whether the six subaltern officers of the Royal Marines referred to in the last 
return as available for duty at the Royal Marine Barracks, Chatham, during the 
week ending Saturday, the 10th of February, were actually doing duty in the 
bacracks at the time ; whether the six officers were available for duty on the same 
day or on different days throughout the week ?” 


Reply :— 


Tue answers to the first paragraph and the first part of the second paragraph 
are * Yes.’ ” 


Once more I expressed my inability to accept this statement, 
whereupon the Secretary to the Admiralty reiterated it with great 
formality in the House of Commons, and declared that the facts 
were vouched for by the D.A.G. Royal Marines himself. Now let 
ime state what the facts were. It is true that in one sense, and in 
one sense only, there were six subaltern officers available for duty 
in the barracks at the time named ; they were available in the same 
sense as the Constable of the Tower is available, as long as he holds 
the Queen’s cominission, to go and take command of the troops in 
Antigua, if he be ordered to do so, but in no other sense is the 
statement true; and without much stronger evidence than I 
possess, I am not prepared to attribute to those who furnished 
this answer so unworthy and ridiculous a quibble as this 


Four batt ulions would nominally contain 2,800 men, but the average number 
in barracks would be less than 500 per battalion. 
+ The number of officers for two battalions of the Line would be fifty-six, of whom 
thirty-two would be subalterns. 
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would be. Of the six officers four were in fact available 
for duty in the barracks. One of these, by reason of his 
being ofticer of the day, was unable to perform ordinary regi- 
mental duty; this duty was performed by the other three officers 
only. The remaining two officers were neither of them available 
for duty, nor did they perform it. On the contrary, they were both 
of them, by the rule, custom, and practice of the service, prohibited 
from doing regimental duty. The first was engaged outside the 
barracks upon a signalling course; the other, also outside the 
barracks, was employed upon a field-training course. Neither of 
these officers was available for the following duties: Officer of the 
day, battalion drill, route marching, outpost duty, inspections, 
courts-martial. In other words, the whole regimental duties of this 
large force were being performed by one captain and three subaltern 
officers. The evil to which I desired to draw attention did exist, 
and existed in exactly the form and tu the precise extent alleged 
by me. It should be added that bad as was the condition of affairs 
during the week referred to, it was by no means so bad as it has 
been in many other weeks. There have been several weeks in 
which the whole duty has been done by two subalterns. Knowing 
these facts to be as I have stated them, it was and is impossible for 
me to accept the contradiction with which I was met. 

I have now gone through the cases to which I wished to draw 
attention, and I think it will be admitted that if my facts be correct 
there is reason to complain, and that it is impossible for Parliament 
to do its business satisfactorily as long as so little care is taken to 
supply it with correct information. 

For the convenience of my readers, I summarize here what 
appear to me the principal inaccuracies in the series of replies to 
which I have referred in this paper :— 


Admiralty Stutement, 

1. The Talbot, Minerva, Eclipse, 
Yorch, and Alert were commenced prior 
to the 2nd of August, 1893. 

2. The same ships were preparing to 
build prior to the 17th of August. 


3. The Renown was commenced be- 
tween September, 1892, and August, 
1893. (Secretary to the Admiralty.) 


4. £20,000 were spent upon the 
Kelipse, Minerva, and Talbot up to the 
12th of December, 1893. 

5. The Majestic, Magnificent, and 
Powerful were laid down prior to the 
2nd of November, 1893. 


Facts, 

The Talbot, Minerva, Eclipse, Torch, 
and Alert were not commenced prior to 
the 2nd of August, 1893. 

The same ships were xo¢ preparing 
to build prior to the 17th of August, 
1893. 

The Lenown was commenced by the 
late Government, which went out of 
office in August, 1892. (First Lord of 
the Admiralty.) 

£20,000 were not spent upon these 
vessels, but the greater part of this sum 
was spent upon their engines—a totally 
distinct matter. 

Not one of these vessels was laid down 
prior to the 2nd of November, 1893. 
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6. The laying down of the keel-plates 
of the Majestic was delayed by the in- 
clemency of the weather. 


7. No reports of sickness and death 
attributable to overcrowding on the 
Impregnable have reached the Admir- 
alty. 

8. The Impregnable was not over- 
crowded. 


9. There are 2,006 vacancies on the 
training-ships. 

10. A correct impression of the over- 
crowding on the Jmpregnable is given 
by the average figure supplied by the 
Admiralty. 

11. The number of subaltern officers 
available for and doing duty in the 
Royal Marine Barracks, Chatham, 
during the week ending the 10th of 
February, 1894, was six. 
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The laying down of the kezl-plates 
of the Majestic was delayed not by the 
inclemency of the weather, but by the 
fact that there was no dock to lay them 
down in. 

I have given my reasons for challeng- 
ing this statement. (See above.) 


The Zmpregnable was shamefully over- 
crowded, as has now been practically 
admitted by the removal of the boys. 

There are 0 vacancies on the training- 
ships. 

The impression created by the average 
figure given is wholly misleading. 


The number of subaltern officers 
available and doing duty in the bar- 
racks was not six, but four. The other 
two officers were neither available for 
nor did duty in barracks during the 
week referred to. 


H. O. ArNo.Lp-Forsrer. 


ETON CRICKET, 


On the 7th of March, 1894, the thoroughly British honour was. 
bestowed upon Mr. Mitchell, one of the greatest of batsmen and 
the greatest of coaches, and a banquet was held at the Criterion 
Restaurant. The present time may, therefore, be very properly 
given to considering some prominent features of Eton cricket, and 
the different circumstances under which it is played now, as com- 
pared with thirty years ago. 

We may live faster and less leisurely than we did, but in cricket 
and in most other pursuits, whether scholastic or athletic, there is 
more formalism now than formerly. The present generation may 
wonder, but in the fifties it was not always known with certainty 
who was captain in some of the years. Every dry bob coveted a 
place in the Eleven, but as far as coaching was concerned there 
was nothing ; boys were left to themselves. There were profes- 
sionals, it is true, but they were remarkable as possessing a dogged 
accuracy in bowling, a pure gift of nature, and a complete 
ignorance of batting. Some men bat well, but cannot instruct ; 
they are natural bats, but exercise no reasoning faculty, and some 
intelligence is absolutely necessary to become a coach. 

Professionals used to bowl away at boys, but if the boy learnt 
anything of batting, it was because he bestowed care and intelli- 
gence, and had the power of learning by example; but whatever 
he learnt was quite independent of the professional bowler. 
There were probably some masters and old Etonians who gave a 
word of advice occasionally, but there was no systematic coaching. 

Some facts are always the same; there are boys whom nobody 
can teach, they have no aptitude, while there are a golden few 
who hardly need it ; they are natural cricketers. Mr. Mitchell and 
every good coach will tell you that much coaching will spoil 
many a natural batsman, so leave him alone. He hits at some 
balls that ordinary good players simply play: well, if he hits them 
hard and clean, let him continue to do so; you may cramp him if 
you stop him. 

But the natural cricketer of thirty years ago is the natural 
cricketer, perhaps ot different methods, of to-day, and Mitchell 
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and Alfred Lubbock stand on the same lofty pinnacles as Ottaway 
and Forbes of later date. Genius in everything is always the 
sane, and its fortunate possessors are, and always will be, beyond 
criticism and in front of instruction. 

Buc the ten talents are given to one or two, and the five to five 
or six. As the late Master of Trinity preached in Trinity Chapel, 
“JT will now consider the case of those to whom one talent is 
given, no doubt a large majority of this congregation.” The boys 
of one talent would be of little good in the cricket world, if it 
were not for careful coaching. The professional bowler is wanted 
still, but the amateur coach is wanted more to stand behind the 
net, to take the bat in hand, and show by example how the stroke 
should be played. In former times this kind of boy remained un- 
developed : now he is brought up to the highest pitch his cricket 
capacity is capable of while at the school; afterwards he generally 
begins to deteriorate. It is, then, on the one talent boys that the 
stamp of the coach is seen, and anybody who understood anything 
of the game between the years 1860 and 1880 could see Bob 
Grimston in the movement and style of the ordinary Harrow boy. 

In 1862, Mr. Mitchell first played in the Oxford Eleven, and in 
the University match the famous Bob Lang might have been seen 
bowling at express speed, and the last four or five Oxford bats try- 
ing to play him back. The crash of falling wickets probably con- 
firmed a previous conviction in Mr. Mitchell’s mind as to the 
proper metho.! of playing fast bowling. If you play back you will 
be late, unless you happen to be Bob Carpenter. Messrs. Ridsdale, 
Linton, Garnett, and Daubeney, all played back in 1862, and were 
ull bowled. So play forward on fast wickets to fast bowling. 
This Mr. Mitchell has taught at Eton, and forward play is a mark 
of the Eton bat. 

When a small boy went to Eton thirty years ago, and, indeed, to 
this day it is the same, if he was a keen cricketer, his first step 
was to find a companion or two of kindred taste and of a similar 
age to form a joint-stock business with. Possibly, each bought a 
bat, to be hoped undersized, not by any means always paid for on 
delivery, a ball was subscribed for jointly, and three, or more often 
two, stumps, and the business was then launched. Cricket shoes 
were a luxury not indulged in till you took part in a game, and not 
always then. Our small boys, on the first spare “after twelve,” 
would wend their way to “Sixpenny,” the large ground devoted 
then to fourth form and remove. In some corner of this ground, 
on a rough wicket, two stumps were pitched, probably close to a 
wall, which served the purpose of an impregnable long-sto}), 
though detrimental to the ball. A cap or round jacket would do 
duty for the bowling stump, and the game would be simply a 
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practice game, each boy taking his turn to bat, and the other two 
bowling. The ground was covered with boys similarly engaged, 
and cricket balls darkened the air, and a complete disregard was 
shown for life and limb, marvellous to forty years of age. Con- 
siderable mutual forbearance and help was conspicuous, for, obey- 
ing a traditional custom, each boy returned a stray ball to the place 
whence it came, and even if struck by it, the said ball was patiently 
returned in obedience to the preremptory, “ Thank you, cut over 
on the elbow.” 

If the small boy was not much good as a cricketer, this sort of 
thing went on ad infinitum, and boy cricketers were sharply 
divided into two classes: those who were good enough to be picked 
up into a side, and those who were not. The only School games 
that existed in those days were the Upper, Middle, and Lower 
Clubs, and Sixpenny. In Upper Club all the best twenty-five or 
thirty boys played, whether Sixth or Fifth form, or Lower boys. If 
memory can be trusted. the boys who played in Middle Club 
played there because they were not good enough for Upper Club, 
but were too high in the School to play in Lower Club _ Position 
in the School had more to do with the Club a boy played in than 
proficiency at the game. “Sixpenny,” however, was a game en- 
tirely reserved for Lower boys, no Fifth Form boy could enter 
there, nor could a Lower boy play in Middle and Lower Clubs. So, 
as a matter of fact, only about one hundred boys out of five 
hundred or so had the chance of playing in a game at all. 

Matters are very much the same now as then, except that there 
are more games and more grounds; but still there must be only 
about a quarter of the cricketing boys who can find a place regu- 
larly, every half-holiday, in some game or other. There was, it is 
true, a custom of one house challenging another house, middle 
division downwards, or a Lower-boy match, but these matches were 
under no system, and they were frequently untinished. They were 
played generally after six, and after having been begun, say, on a 
Monday, were assumed, perhaps, to be continued on the following 
Thursday. But when Thursday came, three or four boys had to 
go to pupil room, some had arrears of work, and frequently some 
“poena” to do, and the match was put off, and so on. There was 
no system, for everything was subservient to the Club games. 

It must be obvious to anybody that the practice with two stumps 
to bowl at, and a coat to bowl from, with no prospect of being 
chosen to play in a bond fide double-wicket match, after a time, 
became wearisome. The great problem that lay unsolved for 
many years, and is unsolved still, is how to provide for the cricket 
wants of the least skilful boys. This subject can be considered 
later on. 
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The excitement of the summer half, outside Upper Club, and 
the School matches and House matches, was concentrated on the 
two matches, Middle Club v. Lower Club, and Lower Club v. Six- 
penny, but of these two, for some reason or other, the latter was 
always the most important. This match often foreshadowed the 
career of some celebrity. Among the spectators would generally 
be seen some divinity clad in white flannels and a blue cap, it 
might even be the captain of the Eleven; nobody but an Etonian 
can even faintly realize what magnificence surrounded this in- 
dividual, and the awe and reverence he inspired. 

“Did you ask P—— what time stumps were drawn?” said a 
small aristocrat to a stately Colonel of the Blues on a tent match 
day. “I did,” said the unabashed Colonel. “ Well,” said the small 
boy, “you have got some cheek.” A true story this, and breathes 
the true Etonian sentiment. The small boy was not Shelley’s, 
but a far more rational individual. 

If the captain of the Eleven honoured with his presence the 
annual match, Lower Club v. Sixpenny, some faint idea may be 
given of the gravity of the occasion to the players themselves. 
Several instances may be given of boys playing in Sixpenny one 
year, and for the School the next. Boys were allowed to travel up 
the School at a more leisurely pace than they are now. 

The startling apparition, for startling it was, of a boy of seventeen 
prominently developed everywhere except in the brain, clad in a 
short jacket, then as now the badge of the lower boy, was by no 
means uncommon then. But Lower Club v. Sixpenny was the only 
match that Sixpenny played as a club; Lower Club played Middle 
Club; and the best players of these three Clubs passed, during the 
following year, into the ranks of Upper Club, where in a new and 
higher region they played for the first time on smooth wickets, and 
under the supervision of an occasional coach and Bell the Cam- 
bridgeshire professional. Of systematic coaching till they got into 
Upper Club every Etonian was unconscious. No boy, therefore, 
unless possessed of natural talents, ever got into Upper Club at all, 
but the memories of Etonians dwell on many a boy who, playing by 
the light of nature an getting very little coaching, played with a 
freedom and grace that showed the born cricketer, and circum- 
stances favoured the development of such cricketers as these. 

Now wickets are smoother and batting becomes far easier, and 
the correct method pays best. On rough wickets it was essential 
that the boy should hit ; if not, the ball that was unplayable came 
soon, and if you had not hit in the meantime your score would 
have been small. But those boys who, practically untaught, 
developed into tine batsmen, possessed a something that can never 
-be forgotten. 
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At the end of the summer half, after the Harrow match, began 
the House matches, and they always created an intense keenness. 
That this existed revealed to the thoughtful a germ that might 
originate a new system for the cricket of the whole School. 

It is the same everywhere; notwithstanding modern improve- 
ments, the spirit of clanship is undying. The local man wins an 
election against a Cabinet Minister, and at Eton the House 
matches excite far more interest than the Club matches. Is not the 
question worthy of consideration whether the House should not be 
made the basis of operations and not the Club? In football, each 
House has its own game on its own ground, and is only subject to 
the Field gaine after twelve on half-holidays. Cricket and football 
are two very different games, as thirty a-side can play at football. 
But still, a vision may be seen of a ground large enough for a 
House of forty boys to have one game of eleven a-side and numer- 
ous practices, all organized by the leading cricketer in the House, 
and there might also be organized a system of Second Eleven 
matches between Houses, to go on all through the half, while after 
Lords the First Elevens might play for the cup, as they do now. The 
great difticulty in Eton cricket i is that there are so few games, and 
such a change would meet and largely overcome the problem. 
More genuine keenness would predominate, owing to the rivalry 
among Houses that has always existed, and would flourish under 
the suggested system. 

As inatters now stand, boys from all parts of the School, to the 
number of twenty-four for each Club, meet on half-holidays and 
play together, five or six games in all. They come from different 
Houses, and this one fact tells the undoubted truth, that in these 
gaines there is a lack of keenness, as the spirit of clanship is absent. 
Want of keenness produces one of two results: either the boy plays 
generally with hands in the pocket and listlessly, or else, liking to 
make runs and get wickets, but indifferent as to which side wins, 
he plays a selfish game, one of the worst habits any cricketer can 
get into; and, among many bad results, bad fielding is sure to 
ensue. 

These remarks are only put for the powers that be, who know 
far more of the subject, to consider. I have no wish to intrude 
them in a presumptuous way. 

Something has been said of the rough wickets that Etonians 
have heroically to face on all the grounds until they come to 
Upper Club. Thirty years ago this was acquiesced in, because all 
over England cricket grounds were far rougher than they are now. 
‘To begin at the first stages, it can only be a figure of speech to 
describe the meadows on which private school boys played thirty 
years ago as cricket grounds at all. The hay was cut and carried, 
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and then the wickets were pitched. It was natural enough that 
the small Eton boy should not be critical on the subject, but 
accepted what he got and endured bruises. Nowadays several 
private schools have professional bowlers bowling on first rate 
wickets, and a rude awakening awaits boys making a first acquaint- 
ance with Sixpenny, and he may even be tempted to face the risks 
of being swamped on the river in preference to being cut over on 
the eye at cricket. Something was said on this point by the 
highest authority at Mr. Mitchell’s banquet, but as long as the 
grounds at Eton have football played on them during the winter, 
so long will the wickets be rough in ordinary summers and highly 
dangerous in dry seasons. 

The pick of the Eton cricketers are now brought to the sacred 
precincts of Upper Club. Old Etonians may well dwell with aftec- 
tion on the natural beauty of the Eton Playing-Fields, for assuredly 
they are not equalled anywhere else in the world. Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson has somewhere, probably in that immortal series, “ The 
Badminton Library,” remarked that the golfer who expatiates on 
the blue of the sea and the glory of the distant view is probably no 
true golfer. Golf is a Scotch game and must therefore be taken in 
a spirit of gravity; but cricketers have more poetical souls, and no 
Etonian worthy of the name fails to carry the memory of the Eton 


Playing-Fields with him to his grave. The wickets, except in 
Upper Club, may be rough and the light generally far from good, 
but four leading features make them unique: the old dark-red 
College buildings, the wealth of trees, Windsor Castle, and the 
ever present Thames. These never can be taken away, and 


what they have been and always will be to Etonians cannot be 
described. 


If there is a moment when the boy may be excused from admir- 
ing the beauties of Nature, it is when he first plays under the eye 
of Mr. Mitchell, and for the first time in his life faces an accurate 
professional bowler. There are games every half-holiday, some are 
simply two sides chosen more or less at random, with a professional 
on each side, and, perhaps, one or two masters. Now begins the 
test of a boy’s nerve as well as his skill, and very likely he has to 
realize what it is to go ten times to the wicket and have an average 
of five. 

Nothing great can be attained in this life without some pre- 
liminary agony. The goal of every boy’s ambition is the Eleven, 
and he continually is under the impression that to be bowled out 
for under ten runs is a nail in his cricket cottin. This, however, is 
arisk he has to run at least three times a week, sometimes in an 
ordinary game, sometimes in a match against the First Eleven, 
but whatever it is, he knows that each innings he plays has a 
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bearing more or less important on his chance of ultimately getting 
into the Eleven. 

The coach meanwhile watches the play of every promising boy, 
and the infinite variety of fault. Some play gracefully where the 
ball is not, and the case of such is hopeless ; others may resist the 
devil for a short time, but then the leg stump ball is pulled at, 
l.b.w. or bowled out being the result. Again, the left shoulder has. 
a tendency to hang back in the direction of short leg, and the 
bumping ball lands safely in the hands of slip: lastly, that right 
toot will not be still to fast bowling, and a waving horizontal, and 
not an upright straight bat will beat the air in front of the off- 
stump ball. The last is serious, but may be remedied, so the Rev. 
G. R. Dupuis, most patient and persevering of coaches, might have 
been seen throwing the ball to the unhappy youth for half-an-hour 
at practice. “Stand up to them; you'll never play cricket until 
you stand up to them.” How many boys there must be who 
remember the earnestness and gravity with which their faults 
were pointed out to them by Mr. Dupuis. There was to be no 
trifling when he was standing umpire in a game. One boy was 
“cut over” on the nose, and fell on the blockhole bleeding pro- 
fusely, surrounded by a crowd of compassionate schoolfellows. 
Slowly stalked up from the opposite wicket the old Spartan, Mr. 
Dupuis. “You had much better take him away ; he'll only make 
a horrid mess on the wicket,’ and the boy was carried away 
accordingly, and the game proceeded. 

The commiseration of the whole of the community ought to be 
bestowed on the youth who, like the Peri, hovers on the outskirts 
of the Eleven for a year, even two years. The nervous tension is 
too much formany. There may be only A and B to fear this year, 
as rivals, but in the next year C, D, and E may be added to the 
number. The boy batsman is far the worst off. He goes in 
trembling, and the fatal ball comes the first over, and the period 
of redemption is gone, but the bowler gets hit into Fellow’s Pond 
one ball, and then has a chance of recovery. 

On the vigil of a School match day, the captain of the Eleven 
tells all the selected ones that they have to play for the School on 
the morrow, and the degrees of exaltation and depression are 
registered on the countenances of the competitors. There are 
eight or nine School matches every year, besides the two public 
School matches with Winchester and Harrow. M.C.C., I Zingari, 
Quidnunes, Eton Ramblers, Free Foresters, Maidenhead, and some 
colleges are the sort of clubs that play against the School, and 
then come the two Public School matches. At the present day the 
two matches create almost an equal amount of interest, but this 
was by no means the case twenty years ago. If the years from 
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1863 to 1880 are examined, it will be found that Winchester 
during that period was very far below what it is now. Lindsay 
Howell, Shuter, H. R. Webbe, and Mansfield were the only five bats. 
much above Public School-boy average, and not so much could be 
said as regards bowling, for Moyle and Raynor alone in those 
eighteen years could be said to have come up to that standard, 
and these two bowlers won two matches and beat two good Eton 
Elevens. The result of these eighteen matches gives the extra- 
ordinary number of fourteen victories to Eton, three to Win- 
ehester, and one draw, much in favour of Winchester, however. 
Since 1880, on the other hand, a very remarkable change has 
come over Winchester cricket, and there has been little to choose 
between the two Elevens, but it is in batting that the change has 
been most marked. During the period from 1863 to 1880 it can 
hardly be wondered at that Etonians entered upon the Winchester 
match with light hearts. They were keen enough to win, but the 
probability of defeat seemed too remote to create anxiety. The 
glory of Winchester cricket in her darkest days was in fielding. 
There is every reason why public school Elevens ought to field 
well; they constantly play together, and their limbs are lissome. 
But many field badly, and it is equally true that Winchester 
Elevens always fielded and do field well, and many most brilliantly. 
At the present time the Winchester match is as great a trial of 
nerve to the Eton Elevens as the Harrow match, notwithstanding 
the Marylebone Club, Lords, and the fashion of London. 

The Harrow match is played early in July, when it often rains, 
serving the infamous double object of drowning the young part- 
ridges and making draws of the Eton and Harrow matches. But 
win, lose, or draw, the Eton and Harrow match is a glorious institu- 
tion, for did not Byron play in the early years of the century? By 
the way, an interesting problem arises here. Byron had a club foot, 
or was lame somehow. Did he have somebody to run for him ? and 
where did he field 2 On the whole, the two sides have been toler- 
ably equal, and if Eton has produced more individual good 
cricketers, Harrow have had a happy knack of playing the great 
match up to their best form. The form of Harrow is always diffi- 
cult to judge of. The match is played on a neutral ground, and 
while Eton have had smooth level wickets, the slope on the 
Harrow ground is far more pronounced than at Lords, and the 
wickets generally far more rough. So it frequently comes about 
that Harrow batting is underrated and Harrow bowling overrated. 
Taking, however, the whole range of matches from 1867 to 1893, 
there has been a large number of draws and a curious absence of 
close finishes. Speaking from memory, I should say the only really 
close finishes were in 1870, when Eton won by twenty-one runs, 
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1878, when Harrow won by twenty runs, and 1885, when Harrow 
won by three wickets. 

If Mr. Mitchell were asked which were the three best Elevens 
Eton turned out between the years 1867 and 1893, the time when 
he, largely helped by Mr. Dupuis and Mr. Austen Leigh, coached 
the Elevens, he would probably say 1869, 1871, and 1876. The 
1869 Eleven, which was led by Higgins, had two University bowlers 
in Butler and Maude, good batting generally, and in Ottaway a 
batsman whose defence has never been equalled by any schoolboy 
at any time. Longman’s Eleven in 1871 was not good all through, 
but Longman, Tabor, and Ridley were such a trio that they, with a 
fine fast bowler in Bovill, made the Eleven victorious. Forbes’ 
Eleven in 1876 was good mainly because of Forbes himself, one of 
the greatest bats and all-round cricketers Eton has ever produced. 

One feature of Eton that has an important bearing on her 
cricket may be noted here. In no other public school is there such 
a formidable rival as the river Thames and the boating interest. 
In the “Scores and Biographies,” edited by Mr. Haggarth, there is 
often to be found a foot-note at the end of an Eton and Harrow 
match to the effect that there were eight hundred boys at Eton and 
four hundred or tive hundred at Harrow The editor may have 
had no intention of conveying the impression that on this account 
all the more credit is due to Harrow for winning the match, but 
this is certainly the case to anybody ignorant of the fact that, 
roughly speaking, not more than half the number of boys actually 
at the School go in for cricket at all. Quite as many Eton boys 
are wet bobs as dry bobs, and on an average of years there is not 
much difference in the number of boys playing cricket at Eton, 
Harrow, and Winchester. It is well to bear this in mind, for if at 
Harrow or Winchester a boy is not naturally keen after cricket, 
he is often almost obliged to play, for there is nothing else in the 
athletic line to tempt him elsewhere. 

Such are, perhaps, the main features of cricket at Eton. and it is 
only a grateful act to tender the thanks of the writer, who may on 
this occasion take upon himself to speak on behalf of all Etonians, 
to Messrs. Dupuis and Austen Leigh, and last and chiefest, Mr. 
Mitchell, for the time, trouble, and skill they have taken to further 
the interests and capacity of Eton cricketers. 

A last word of advice. Never talk to Mr. Mitchell on extraneous 
subjects, such as a General Election, during the progress of a Public 
School match when Eton is playing. 


Rk. H. Lyrrevron. 


